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SUPERINTENDENT 


By F. E. Bolton, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Dean Emeritus of the School 
of Education, T. R. Cole, Professor of 
Education, and J. H. Jessup, Associ- 
ate Professor of Education, University of 
Washington 


This new text offers an exceptionally practical and at the same 
time stimulating preparation for the superintendency of the 
relatively small school system—such a system as is usually 
found in the small city, the town, or the consolidated district. 
Written by forward-looking men who have all had wide first- 
hand experience in this field, the book is one to inspire con- 
fidence; and every page of it is replete with concrete, reliable, 





up-to-date information. To be published in the summer 
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By Frank J. Lowth, Formerly Prin- 
cipal of the Rock Country Rural School, 
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An entire rewriting of this practical text on rural school teach- 
ing and management brings it thoroughly up-to-date and in 
line with modern educational theories and practices. The new 
edition is as rich in detail and as concretely helpful as the first 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION—PAST AND 
PRESENT 


By Professor FRANCIS J. BROWN 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


To say that the aim of all education is 
the building of character is but to repeat 
a truism. The primitive, sitting in his 
smoke-filled kiva and reciting the sagas of 
his forebears to his young and eager off- 
spring, was instilling in him the courage 
of his aneestors. The initiatory cere- 
monials, often prolonged, even harsh and 
inflicting bodily pain, were but to mold the 
child to the eultural last of his tribe and 
insure his allegiance to the standards of his 
eroup. In ancient Greece, while the cul- 
tural heritage had modified their concep- 
tion of the ideal citizen, the training of 
youth had one purpose—to mold him to the 
accepted pattern, whether it was the rugged 
warrior of Sparta, able to withstand priva- 
tion unflinchingly, or the skilled artisan of 
Athens, who understood ‘‘the good and the 
beautiful.”’ The Roman lad patiently 
memorizing the Laws of the Ten Tables or 
hesitatingly following his father into the 
Senate Chamber was imbued with the basic 
virtues—constaney, dignity, modesty and 
piety. 

During the long era of the dominance of 
education by the church, education had but 
one main purpose, that of inspiring the fear 
of God in the hearts of youth. A hasty 
thumbing of the New England primer, 
which was the basic text-book for over one 
hundred years and was laboriously conned 
by each generation of children until almost 
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the turn of the nineteenth century, is abun- 
dant proof of the dominance of character 
education. It begins with the oft-quoted 
couplets 


In Adams fall, we sinned all 
Thy ways to mend, God’s Book attend 


and so on to 
Zacheus he did climb the tree, his Lord to see. 


Then there are such bits of optimistic phi- 
losophy as the following: 


I in the burying place may see 

Graves shorter there than I; 

From death’s arrest no age is free 
Young children, too may die. 

My God may such an awful sight, 
Awakening be to me! 

Oh that by early Grace I might 
For death prepared be. 


Perhaps the most realistic instruction of 
all is the crude woodcut of the interior of 
a schoolroom. Apparently visual instruc- 
tion is not as modern as we are prone to 
assume, for reaching into the window as 
though to grasp any of the dozen or more 
children within are the long, bony arms and 
the hollow skull of Death. Lest the picture 
be not sufficiently explicit underneath is 
this cheerful little poem: 


Our days begin with trouble here, 
Our life is but a span 

And cruel death is always near 
So frail a thing is man. 
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There is, of course, the longer or shorter 
catechism, depending upon the edition, and 
a final dialogue between Youth, Christ and 
the Devil, the latter two vying for the soul 
of Youth. The former paints the beauty 
of self-sacrifice and the glories of the world 
hereafter; the latter vividly portrays the 
joys of licentiousness and the pleasures of 
self-indulgence. Just as Youth, with much 
inward wrestling, has decided to forsake 
the Devil and follow ‘‘the straight and 
narrow path that leadeth unto Life,’’ Death 
inadvertently enters. Unpropitiously drag- 
ging him from the scene of life, he issues 
this warning, which must have instilled 
fear into the heart of every youthful 
reader : 


Youth, I am come to fetch thy breath 
And carry thee to the shades of death. 
No pity on thee can I show 
Thou hast thy God offended so, 
Thy soul and body I’ll divide, 
Thy body in the grave I’ll hide, 
And thy dear soul in hell must lie, 
With Devils through eternity. 


Similar illustrations of the dominance of 
this training for other worldliness which 
was conceived as character education can be 
chosen almost at random from other texts. 
A speller, dated 1839, has the following 
irrefutable logic: ‘‘If all children should 
be good, when they come to be men and 
women, and all the wicked people die, then 
the world will be good, and not go to war, 
nor fight nor rob each other.’’ Ministers 
were the supervisors of schools and they 
were ordered by law upon entering the 
schoolroom ‘‘to pray with the children, to 
question them on the catechism and the 
Sunday sermon and entertain them with 
some instruction in piety.”’ 

Then began about 1800 the long, bitter 
and in many respects unchristian struggle 
between Christian sects which led to the 
eventual separation of church and state 
and the secularization of the schools. To- 
day only six states still require the daily 
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reading of the Bible, six prohibit it and the 
remaining are silent, leaving it to local 
option. 

However, this emphasis upon character 
education was too intrenched to be readily 
abandoned. Forced to modify the mate- 
rials of such instruction the half century 
from approximately 1825 to 1875 brought 
the printing of literally hundreds of books 
with such fascinating titles as ‘‘The Re- 
wards of Virtue,’’ ‘‘The Miseries of Men 
Are of Their Own Procuring,’’ and ‘‘Biog- 
raphies for the Teaching of Morals to the 
Female Sex.’’ The last, with companion 
editions for ‘‘young males,’’ were not books 
on sex education. Far from it. They 
were vivid stories in which our young hero 
always conquered triumphantly, while the 
evil-doer invariably sank into disgrace and 
inglorious defeat, and died, mourned by 
none but his immediate relatives. Even 
an edition of Mother Goose rhymes followed 
each rhyme with a specific moral written 
in large type. 

Gradually, however, came the realization 
that ‘‘ ’twere easier to tell twenty what 
’twere well to do than to be one of the 
twenty.’’ Although this emphasis has 
never wholly disappeared, it was so dimin- 
ished and the schools became so completely 
secularized that at about the close of the 
last century one finds many criticisms in 
the literature of our ‘‘Godless schools,’’ one 
writer scathingly referring to them as 
‘palaces of iniquity.”’ 

As is always true in education, the pen- 
dulum began to swing back again. Dewey’s 
little book, ‘‘School and Society,’’ written 
in 1900, seriously criticized the education 
of his day and pled for a new type of school 
which would train the child to enter whole- 
heartedly into cooperative relations with 
his fellows. ‘‘When the school introduces 
and trains each child of society into mem- 
bership within such a little community, 
saturating him with the spirit of service, 
and providing him with the instruments of 
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effective self-direction, we shall have the 
deepest and best guarantee of a larger so- 
ciety which is worthy, lovely and _har- 
monious.’’ The emphasis upon ‘‘education 
as adjustment,’’ given by O’Shea in his 
book of that title written in 1908, included 
also the necessity of social adjustment. 
More than a dozen books bearing similar 
titles and stressing the same need for a new 
type of emphasis upon character appeared 
within the next few years. The movement, 
gaining momentum, was perhaps first 
clearly defined in the statement of the 
Seven Cardinal Objectives, which appeared 
in 1918, four of the seven bearing specifi- 
cally upon character: worthy home mem- 
bership, worthy use of leisure, citizenship 
and ethical character. 

The $5,000 award for the Hutchin’s 
Morality Code for School Children and the 
$20,000 prize awarded to the Iowa Plan of 
Character Education popularized the move- 
ment and focused attention upon it. The 
opening address of the president of the 
Department of Superintendence in 1927 
included the following: ‘‘The superinten- 
dents and other executives of public edu- 
cation have gathered here that they may 
gain a little clearer grasp of this central 
thought, that our most important work is 
the development of personal character in 
the lives of our children—and that we may 
go back to help the teachers to teach the 
things that make for nobler character and 
finer citizenship—to place the emphasis 
where it belongs, on the things that make 
for right and noble living.’’ 

With this return of emphasis, what con- 
eretely has been done to realize these ob- 
jectives and to put theory into practise? 

A survey of the educational literature 
reveals an increasing emphasis upon the 
character training values of indirect in- 
struction through the various subjects of the 
curriculum, the newer methods of instruc- 
tion by whatever names they may be desig- 
nated and through extra-curricular activi- 
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ties. Two recent pamphlets, ‘‘Character 
Education,’’ published by the New York 
State Education Department, give concrete 
illustrations of this trend. Undoubtedly 
teachers have become increasingly conscious 
of character values and some change of em- 
phasis has resulted. On the other hand, 
there have been many who have said that 
incidental learning becomes accidental and 
that the only assurance of adequate em- 
phasis upon character education is through 
direct instruction. 

Replies from a recent letter addressed to 
the state superintendents of public instrue- 
tion showed that six states had printed 
courses of study for direct instruction in 
character education. Letters sent to super- 
intendents of schools in selected cities 
brought similar courses of study from more 
than fifty. The size of the community 
does not seem to be a significant factor, as 
a mimeographed program of instruction 
was received from a small community of 
less than 2,500 population and a very de- 
tailed course of study was sent from one 
of our largest cities. Also, at least one 
enterprising publishing house has pub- 
lished a series of work-books for children in 
character education. 

There is considerable variation in the 
plan of organization of these materials for 
direct instruction. Some are but a source 
book of suggestions, while others are very 
specific and prescribe a single topic for 
each month and even for each week of the 
month. A precocious child instructed on 
the latter plan is the author of the fol- 
lowing: 

The first week, I am honest, sincere and most con- 
trite, 

The second, well I just don’t care, but pretend to 
be polite. 

The third week I am careful, no auto need we fear. 


While on the fourth I’m thrifty of stolen pennies 
dear. 


Despite variation in organization, there 
is marked similarity in the content of these 
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courses of study. They include copies of 
various codes of morals, selected quotations 
and stories in which some dominant char- 
acter trait is emphasized such as courtesy, 
honesty or thrift. They list specific topics 
for discussion, and many include a descrip- 
tion of a hypothetical school, home or play- 
ground situation to incite the interest of 
the child and provide a common basis for 
the discussion period. Bibliographies of 
for 

A 
the 


further reference material and stories 
both teachers and pupils are also given. 
few even include pictures illustrating 
proper mode of conduct. 

In addition to these formal courses of 
study, many schools have introduced vari- 
ous schemes of character building promul- 
gated by out-of-school agencies. Perhaps 
the most common is the Knighthood of 
Youth. Each child is provided with a sheet 
on which he checks his daily conduct. 
These are totalled and each score contrib- 
utes to the addition of another stone in the 
eastle of Knighthood. Another such 
scheme, very different in method but simi- 
lar in aim, is the system of guest cards. 
For a stated period of time, usually a 
semester, the school centers its attention 
upon one character trait such as courtesy, 
cooperation or neatness. Each visitor to 
the school is given one or more cards. 
When the guest observes some specific act 
of a child demonstrating this trait, the child 
is given the guest-card. He proudly takes 
this to his home-room and thus increases 
the possibilities of his group winning the 
coveted home-room prize presented in the 
assembly which closes the contest. <A third 
type of character education program intro- 
duced into the schools is the teaching of 
moral traits by analogous algebraic for- 
mulae; for example IE=Q,+Q,-NS., 


which, translated, means: Individual effi- 
ciency equals quality plus quantity of work 
minus necessary supervision. 

Although it is impossible to elaborate 
upon it, mention must be made also of the 
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programs of student governments that have 
been inaugurated in many schools to teach 


civie responsibility. Unfortunately, these 
organizations all too often perform no vital 
function in the school and have relegated 
to them only the more distasteful aspects 
of petty discipline, policing vacant rooms 
and corridors and keeping papers off the 
school grounds. One wonders how impor- 
tant such paper organizations are in build- 
ing a fundamental sense of community re- 
sponsibilities. 

One further trend should be included in 
this survey of the development of character 
education and that is the growth of char- 
acter tests. This movement had its most 
popular vogue about ten years ago and 
seems now to be diminishing in importance. 
The tests are many in number and varied 
both in the traits measured and the method 
of such measurement. 

Some are those which measure a single 
variable and assume that such trait is in- 
dicative of character qualities. For ex- 
ample, one such test is an ingenious device 
placed on the eye to measure the movements 
of the eyeball when the examinee’s gaze is 
foeused upon the examiner. Assuming the 
truth of the old adage, ‘‘I wouldn’t trust 
him, he has a shifty eye’’ the author of 
this test asserts that honesty can thus be 
measured by the degree of ‘‘shiftiness.’’ 
A very different test, but one which also 
measures character by analogy, is that 
which uses handwriting. There are several 
parts to the examination, such as writing 
United States of America as slowly as pos- 
sible, as small as one can, and disguising 
one’s own signature. Each part of the 
test, although actually a measure of hand- 
writing, is interpreted as a measure of a 

particular character trait such as persever- 
ance, self-control and fluidity or adapta- 
bility. 

A second group of measures, of which 
there are many varieties, may be classed as 
paper and pencil tests. Some provide op- 
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portunity for checking the degree of at- 
traction and aversion to such things as 
gum-chewing, reading the Bible, speaking 
in public or day-dreaming. Others set up 
a hypothetical situation and ask the child 
to check what he would do when faced with 
such a necessity of choice. Still others pro- 
vide an opportunity for the child to rate 
himself by indicating whether he acts as 
indicated in the test never, seldom, usually, 
always. 

The third group are measures of actual 
conduct. Such a battery of tests were first 
devised by Voelker more than a decade ago 
to determine the extent to which scouting 
affected behavior. Reliability was mea- 
sured by loaning a book and asking that it 
be returned at a stated hour; honesty was 
determined by the boy’s insistence, or lack 
of it, in returning surplus change given him 
upon his purchase of some item at the store. 
Hartshorne and May in the more recent 
Character Education Inquiry also utilized 
actual situations. Their techniques were 
somewhat more refined and the children 
were tested in a larger number of type- 
situations, including both school and non- 
school environment. An example of the 
former is the test of the ability to put a dot 
in each of several small circles with the 
eyes closed. As it is practically impossible 
to make a perfect score, the chances are 
about one in one million—a high score is 
evidence of peeking and hence dishonesty. 
The latter is illustrated by the puzzle-box. 
Each child is given a box, presumably un- 
marked, with several pieces of money in it 
which are necessary for the solution of the 
puzzle. The examiner is called from the 
room and upon leaving casually announces 
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to those working on the puzzle that he will 
not be back and when they are finished with 
it they are to put it on the table and go 
home. Unknown to the children the ex- 
aminer has a record of the person who has 
each box and is thus able to detect the indi- 
viduals who slip part or all of the money 
into their pockets before returning the 
puzzle. 

Of these tests, undoubtedly the latter are 
the only true measures of character and 
even then only in the specific situation in 
which the test is conducted. The entire 
movement of character measurement is 
still upon the horns of a dilemma: tests 
which are administratively feasible are of 
little or no value; tests in actual life-situa- 
tions which have some validity at least in 
the specific situation of the test are ad- 
ministratively impracticable. They are 
expensive to give; involve cooperation of 
several agencies and as soon as the child 
becomes aware that he is being tested, it is 
no longer a true measure of his normal 
behavior. 

Thus from the crude initiatory ceremony 
of the primitive to the elaborate curricula 
of the modern publie school, education has 
always accepted the building of character 
as one of its major functions. As the spe- 
cifie character traits which seemed most to 
be desired have varied, so also have the 
methods of achieving such objectives. Curi- 
ously enough, after more than two thousand 
years there is still no agreement either as to 
method of instruction or the kinds of mea- 
sures to be used in determining the ef- 
fectiveness of such instruction. Here is a 
vital issue which should be of fundamental 
interest to teacher and layman alike. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEES ON AP- 
POINTMENTS FOR OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY MEN 

THE report of the Committee of Appoint- 
ments presented to the University of Oxford 


shows, according to the London Times, that the 
number of appointments made last year was 
the highest on record. The total number was 
505, compared with 452 in the previous year 
and 337 in 1933. Last year’s appointments 
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were government, 57; education, 212; business 
and industrial, 97; journalistic and secretarial, 
21; temporary, 118. The chief increase was in 
connection with education. 

In addition there were 13 appointments in the 
Home Civil Service and two in South Africa 
and the Trinidad Forestry Service; one in the 
Forestry Commission, one in Burma, and one in 
connection with Jand agency. The Military 
Delegacy reported the grant of the following 
commissions in the Regular Army and Air 
Force: British Army, 23; Indian Army, one; 
R.A.F., five. 
in the Metropolitan Police Force. 

The report paid a tribute to the work of the 
Oxford Society and stated that a Joint Com- 
mittee of members of the Appointments Com- 
mittee and the Oxford Society had been set up, 
and would begin to function this year. 

The Cambridge University Appointments 
Board report that the total number of appoint- 
ments secured in the year ended December 31, 
1935, was 596. In addition technical training 
in vacations was found for 67 men. The ap- 
pointments were distributed as follows: govern- 
ment service, 78; educational, 271, of which 48 
were of a temporary nature; commerce and in- 
dustry, 238; professional clerkships, etc., 9. Of 
the 78 posts shown as government service, 50 
were in colonial administrative and other ser- 
vices, as compared with 39 last year; the re- 
maining 28 were divided among various govern- 
ment offices in Great Britain, including technical 
departments. 

Not included in the board’s figures of appoint- 
ments gained are a number of men who register 
with the board for advice and subsequently go 
into government service by open competition. 
During the year 46 men thus entered government 
service, of whom 42 were registered with the 
board. Also 33 men obtained university com- 
missions in the Army or'Air Force after being 
advised by the board to apply. 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE FIVE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF HEIDELBERG 


A WIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 
gives the following information in regard to the 
program of the ceremonies to be held in honor 
of the five hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the University of Heidelberg. 


Two appointments were secured 
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The principal anniversary ceremony will take 
place on June 29. The program states that ad- 
dresses on this occasion will be delivered by rep- 
resentatives of the Reich Government and rep- 
resentatives of the National Socialist party, of 
the City of Heidelberg and of Heidelberg stu- 
dents. 

The evening before the ceremony the Reich 
Government will be host at a reception in King’s 
Hall of Heidelberg Castle at which Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels and Bernhard Rust, Minister 
of Culture, will speak. 

Dr. Adler, press representative of the univer- 
sity, recently issued the following statement: 


Every effort ‘is being made to eliminate every 
vestige of politics from the Heidelberg festivities. 
They are to be merely an academic, local affair 
organized by the University of Heidelberg and the 
town of Heidelberg. Nobody can blame us for 
displaying the emblems of the Third Reich on this 
occasion. 


The list of American institutions and persons 
who accepted the university’s invitation to send 
delegates or to be present at the ceremonies, as 
issued by the press office of the university, fol- 
lows: 


The Johns Hopkins University, representative, Pro- 
fessor Hoops of Heidelberg. 

Louisiana State University, Professor Karl John 
Arndt. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Alabama, Professor 
Charles Raw. 

Harvard University, Professor George David Birk- 
hoff. 

University of Virginia, delegate not yet announced. 

Western Reserve University, Dr. Troutman. 

Davidson College, South Carolina, Professor Guy 
Vowles. 

University of Alberta, Canada, President Robert 
Wallace. 

University of Idaho, Professor Margaret Sargent, 
resident in Rostock, Germany. 

Cornell University, Professor Bennet Nolan and 
Professor Albert William Boesche. 

University of Kentucky, Professor A. E. Bigge, 
resident at Heidelberg University. 

University of Michigan, Professor DeWitt Parker, 
Professor Aloysius Caiss and Professor William 
Eaton. 

Vanderbilt University, Professor John Frank. 

Yale University, Professor Hans Oertel of Munich. 

Columbia University, Professor Arthur F. J. Remy. 

Vassar College, Professor Lilian Stroebe. 


QNnNrTvnyv Var. 
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The list of other guests includes Dr. Jacob 
Gould Schurman, Dr. Ernst Wolf, of Harvard; 
Professor Edwin Roedder, of New York; Gustav 
Oberlaender and Henry Janssen, of Reading, 
Pa. 

The Heidelberg ceremonies will be preceded 
by an international universities conference. 

It is stated in the issue of the Times for April 
29 that “inquiries to sixteen universities reported 
from Germany as having accepted invitations to 
attend the 550th anniversary of Heidelberg Uni- 
versity in June show that at least five of the 
universities listed had not officially accepted the 


invitations.” 


FILM LIBRARY OF THE NEW YORK 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

JoHN Hay WHITNEY, president of the Film 
Library of the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, announces the formation of an advisory 
committee of men prominently associated with 
the film industry, the arts, education and phi- 
lanthropy. The committee is composed of the 
following: 


Will H. Hays, president of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, chairman. 

Jules Brulatour, president of J. E. Brulatour, 
Ine. 

Stanton Griffis, trustee of Cornell University and 
member of the firm of Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 

Dr. Irwin Panofsky, professor of fine arts at the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. 

David H. Stevens, director for the Humanities 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Irving Thalberg, vice-president and producing 
executive of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


The Advisory Committee will meet once a 
month to diseuss the activities and future plans 
of the Film Library with the committee of 
trustees of the museum. Members of the com- 
mittee are: John Hay Whitney, chairman, 
A. Conger Goodyear and Edward M. M. War- 
burg, with the director of the Film Library, 
John E. Abbott, and its curator, Iris Barry. 

Established as a department of the Museum 
of Modern Art in May, 1935, by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Film Library 
expects to extend its scope and usefulness with 
the help of the advisory committee. Substan- 
tial progress has already been made toward ac- 
complishing the purpose of the Film Library— 
namely to assemble, catalogue, preserve and 
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circulate as complete a record as possible in 
the actual films themselves of all types of motion 
pictures made in this country or abroad from 
1893 to the present day. Two film series com- 
posed of five separate programs each two hours 
or more in length are being circulated to mu- 
seums, colleges and study groups throughout the 
country. Within a month or two officials of the 
Film Library will make an extensive tour 
abroad to assemble in like fashion noteworthy 
European films to take their place on the Film 
Library programs for next year. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD 

THe College Entrance Examination Board 
held its regular spring meeting at Columbia Uni- 
versity on April 15. By unanimous vote it ad- 
mitted to membership the Connecticut College 
for Women and the University of Rochester, 
thus bringing to forty the number of higher 
educational institutions in full standing. 

Among the actions taken by the board were 
the following: 


(1) To continue for a period of only three years 
the present separate examinations in algebra, plane 
and solid geometry and trigonometry. Beginning 
in 1939 the board will hold no examination in 
mathematics except its Mathematics Attainment 
Test with three levels, Alpha, Beta and Gamma, 
presupposing two, three and four years of high- 
school mathematics, respectively. 

(2) To discontinue after 1936 the reporting of 
grades on the percentage scale from 0 to 100. In 
1937 and thereafter the examination results will 
be reported on the now widely accepted scale used 
for the Scholastic Aptitude Test. This scale is 
based upon a mean of 500 and a standard deviation 
of 100, the percentage of candidates obtaining 
scores above and below particular points being ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Approximate Approximate 
per cent. per cent. 
of candidates of candidates 
above below 
800 0.1 99.9 
750 0.6 99.4 
700 ..... 2.3 97.7 
650 7.0 93.0 
600 . 16.0 84.0 
MRO sissecsceso te 31.0 69.0 
LUC | EEes Sete 50.0 50.0 
450 ....... 69.0 31.0 
400 ..... 84.0 16.0 
350 93.0 7.0 
300 97.7 2.3 
250 99.4 0.6 
200 . 99.9 0.1 
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It should, perhaps, be pointed out that this action 
will not affect the procedure now followed for the 
construction of the question papers and the reading 
of the answer books. 

(3) In 1937 and thereafter the time allowance 
for the first-level examinations in biology, chem- 
istry and physics will be increased to three hours. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE HARVARD 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


SCHOLARSHIPS with maximum stipends of 
$1,000 a year will be given by Harvard Univer- 
sity to selected college graduates who enter next 
fall upon the course of study for the new degree 
of master of arts in teaching, given jointly by 
the Harvard Graduate School of Arts and Sei- 
ences and the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. They will be awarded on the same prin- 
ciple as the Harvard Prize Fellowships and the 
Harvard National Scholarships, in that the 
stipend in each ease will be adjusted to the need 
of each recipient. The maximum grant will be 
$1,000 a year and the minimum about $200. 
The number of scholarships to be given this 
first year may be five or six, depending upon 
the amount of each award. 

Applications must be made this spring. The 
administrative board in charge consists of Pres- 
ident Conant, Dean George H. Chase, of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; Professor 
William E. Hocking, of the department of 
philosophy; Professor William C. Graustein, of 
the division of mathematies; Dr. Richard M. 
Gummere, of the Committee on Admission; Pro- 
fessors Francis T. Spaulding and Howard E. 
Wilson, of the Faculty of Education, and Dean 
Henry W. Holmes, of the Graduate School of 
Education, who is in charge of applications. 

This is the first time in the history of the uni- 
versity that the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences and the Graduate School of Education 
will cooperate to give a joint degree. Women 
will take the degree at Radcliffe. Until now, a 
prospective teacher has been offered the choice 
of gaining a knowledge of the field in which he 
is to instruct by taking graduate courses under 
the Faeulty of Arts and Sciences, or of studying 
theories of education and methods of teaching 
at the Graduate School of Education. Under 
the new plan the departments of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences will set the standards and 
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examine the candidate’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter which he proposes to teach, and the 
Faculty of Education will have charge of the 
study of educational material and of apprentice 
teaching. The fields of teaching in which the 
degree may be taken are the classies, English, 
fine arts, French, German, mathematics, music, 
the natural sciences, including physies, chem- 
istry and biology, and the social sciences, includ- 
ing history, government and economies. 

The degree will be awarded for achievement 
evidenced by examinations in the subject to be 
taught and in education, and for an apprentice- 
ship in teaching. Except as attainment in spe- 
cifie aspects of certain subjects is tested by the 
final examinations in designated courses, credits 
in courses are not required. 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION AND 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


THE following statement on academic freedom 
was adopted by the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association at its convention in New York 
City on April 16. 


Our American democracy is in the process of ad- 
justing itself to the dislocations that have occurred 
in our economic life and is in search of new mecha- 
nisms to promote the liberty and equality to which 
our nation is dedicated. Thoughtful people sense 
the danger that good intention may outstrip wis- 
dom, and there is a growing sensitivity concerning 
the various freedoms that must at all costs be pre- 
served if democracy is to survive. In the forefront 
of these freedoms is the freedom to teach, the right 
of schools and the means of education to search out 
and propagate the truth. 

Academic freedom is not academic license. It 
does not guarantee to any individual the right to 
teach whatever he pleases nor to impose on the im- 
mature, the uncritical, the unwary, his own un- 
tested intellectual idiosyncrasies. It must not be 
forgotten that man is essentially a social being, 
that he is begotten by and must live with his fel- 
lows. There are truths that underlie the proper 
and just association of man with man. To these 
truths we have a sacred obligation. 

Academie freedom is freedom to teach what is true 
and to receive instruction in what is true. When it 
comes to defining what is true, Catholic education 
seeks the guidance not only of the natural law but of 
the supernatural revelation that has come to us from 
10d through Jesus Christ, Our Lord, and which is 
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interpreted for us by the church. This truth we 
insist on our right to teach. We protest that those 
who maintain that education based on religion has 
no right to support from public funds are violating 
academie freedom. They are depriving a large 
group of their fellow-citizens of adequate facilities 
for instructing their children in the truths they 
deem necessary for their eternal welfare and for 
the well-being of the state. 

The state has no authority to determine what is 
and what is not true. Its function is to see that 
adequate provisions are made for the education 
of all its citizens and that in every field that is 
necessary for the common welfare. When, in the 
name of academic freedom things are taught that 
violate the fundamental moral law, the state has the 
duty to intervene for the protection of its citizens 
and the preservation of its own existence. How- 
ever, there is no room in a free country for any 
centralized, political domination of education. 
Let not the schools be made the playthings of 
politics nor the organs of a false patriotism. 
Teachers are not civil servants—they are the agents 
of the home. When they are forced by law to take 
oaths of allegiance to the government, a step is 
being taken in a dangerous direction. The logical 
eventuality will be state monopoly of schools and 
in education based on political indoctrination. 

We insist on the fundamental right of the 
parent to control the education of his children. 
The school must correspond to the home, of which 
it is by nature and by history, an extension. Hence 
the necessity of safeguarding in every possible way 
the American tradition of the local control of 
schools. We hereby voice once more, with all the 
emphasis of which we are capable, our opposition 
to the assumption on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of any authority over the schools of the 
United States. We are opposed to the creation of 
a Federal Department of Education, or of any 
mechanism that would amount to the same thing. 
We are concerned lest the activities in the field of 
education which the Federal Government has inau- 
gurated because of the exigencies of the times, may 
be organized on some permanent basis and the 
foundation thus be laid for the domination of 
American education or any of its phases on the 
part of Washington. 


THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


THE tenth anniversary meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Edueation will be 
held in New York, from May 18 to 21. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Astor. Members 
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and friends of the association are cordially in- 
vited to attend the meeting. There is no regis- 
tration fee. 

In celebration of its tenth anniversary the 
association is attempting to present all aspects 
of the adult education movement in its pro- 
gram. There will be some fifty sessions on adult 
education in relation to publie schools, libraries, 
colleges and universities, prisons, settlements, 
women’s clubs, museums, science, the theater, 
music and art. A number of sessions will be 
devoted to a discussion of the Federal Adult 
Education Program, including one at which 
there will be a demonstration of the New York 
City Emergeney Adult Education Project. 

At the opening session the director, Morse A. 
Cartwright, will summarize the work of the 
association during the last decade. Other meet- 
ings will be devoted to retrospect by those who 
were present when the association was founded, 
and who have been identified with its work dur- 
ing the past ten years. 

Among the speakers will be: Charles A. Beard, 
president of the association; Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher; John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education; Everett Dean Mar- 
tin, of the People’s Institute; John C. Merriam, 
president of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington; Harvey N. Davis, president of Stevens 
Institute of Technology; Frederick P. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York; H. V. Kaltenborn, radio commentator; 
William M. Lewis, president of Lafayette Col- 
lege; Hugh P. Baker, president of the Massa- 
chusetts State College; Walter A. Jessup, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vanecement of Teaching; Frank B. Jewett, presi- 
dent of the Museum of Science and Industry, 
New York; Frank L. MeVey, president of the 
University of Kentucky. 

To afford an opportunity for an exchange of 
ideas with educators from other countries, a 
number of distinguished leaders in adult edu- 
cation from Europe and from Canada have been 
invited to participate in the meeting. Among 
those who have accepted invitations to address 
general sessions are: W. EK. Williams, secretary, 
British Institute of Adult Edueation; Richard 
Sandler, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Stock- 
holm, Sweden; Madame Tilma Hainari, Na- 
tional Council of Women of Finland, Helsing- 
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fors; W. G. S. Adams, warden of All Souls 
College, Oxford; W. J. Dunlop, director, De- 
partment of University Extension and Publicity, 
University of Toronto; The Rev. M. M. Coady, 
director, Extension Division, St. Francis Xavier 
University, Antigonish, N. 8S. 

A feature of the meeting will be an exhibit 
of inexpensive and attractively printed and 
mimeographed materials suitable for use in adult 
education work. Several hundred items, includ- 
ing representative French and German publica- 
tions, will be displayed. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 

A Group of organizations representing every 
important phase of American education has 
arranged the first National Conference on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting in Washington, D. C., on 
December 10,11 and 12. The conference will be 
held in cooperation with the United States Office 
of Education and the Federal Communications 
Commission. The following organizations have 
been invited to sponsor the conference: The 
American Association for Adult Education, The 
American Council on Education, The American 
Farm Bureau Federation, The General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, The Jewish Welfare 
Board, The International Council of Religious 
Education, The Institute for Edueation by 
Radio, The Institute of Radio Engineers, The 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Eduea- 
tion, The National Association of Educational 
Broadeasters, The National Committee on Edu- 
cation by Radio, The National Catholie Eduea- 
tional Association, The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, The National Education 
Association, The National Grange, The Progres- 
sive Education Association, The Women’s Na- 
tional Radio Committee and The Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau. 

The purpose of the meeting is to enable those 
who are interested in educational broadeasting 
to discuss means by which radio may become a 
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more effective instrument for education, both 
formal and informal; to serve as a clearing 
house for information on the latest technica] 
and professional developments in educational 
broadcasting and to enable persons representing 
all phases of the subject to become acquainted 
and to exchange ideas and experience. 

In the last ten years complicated questions in- 
volving the use of radio in education have been 
raised in practically every educational confer- 
ence held in the United States. In some in- 
stances individual organizations have met to dis- 
cuss various phases of radio in education. The 
National Conference on Educational Broadeast- 
ing, however, will be the first meeting at which 
all interested groups will be represented. 

The program will include such topics as: 
schools of the air, radio music, speech, and 
drama, religious broadcasts, forums on the air, 
organization of listening groups, radio work- 
shops, writing for radio, broadeasting to schools, 
use of radio programs by colleges and universi- 
ties, use of radio by libraries and museums, de- 
veloping use of electrical transcriptions for edu- 
eation, radio programs for children, problems of 
research in educational broadeasting, organizing 
audiences for radio programs, educational broad- 
casting in other countries, audience attitudes, ex- 
change of programs for educational purposes, 
organizing the community on behalf of a radio 
station, and others. In addition to general ses- 
sions at which formal addresses will be given, 
smaller meetings will be held to discuss the more 
specialized interests of broadeasting. 

All organizations interested in radio as a social 
foree, nationally or regionally, are invited to 
participate. The broadcasting industry will be 
represented. Government officials and promi- 
nent educators from America and foreign coun- 
tries will take part. 

C.S. Marsh, of the American Council on Edu- 
eation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., is 
acting as executive secretary for the planning 
committee. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


WiiuiAM A. JOHNSON, who was last summer 


promoted to be assistant superintendent in 


charge of high schools, has been appointed 
superintendent of the schools of Chicago for a 
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four-year term, to succeed the late William J. 
Bogan. Mr. Johnson attended the public schools 
of Chicago, and later studied at Beloit College, 
Northwestern University and the University of 
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Chicago. He served as government research 
chemist during the war and at its close became 
head of the department of chemistry of Rock- 
ford College. In the Chicago school system he 
has been high-school science teacher, normal-col- 
lege instruetor and principal of several grade 
schools. He also taught classes in education at 
Loyola University. 

Dr. ALBERT N. JORGENSEN, formerly professor 
of educational administration at the University 
of Buffalo, will be installed as president of the 
Connecticut State College, Storrs, on June 12. 
He took up his work at the college last October. 
Governor Wilbur L. Cross will preside and Dr. 
Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo, will give the address. 


Dr. EARL E, HARPER was installed as president 
of Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, on April 
20, where he succeeds John L. Hillman. Dr. 
Harper was formerly president of Evansville 
College, Indiana. 


GEORGE LYMAN KirrreDGE, Gurney professor 
of English at Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed honorary chancellor of Union College 
for 1936. Dr. Kittredge is the forty-eighth 
honorary chancellor of Union College since its 
founding in 1795. As honorary chancellor, 
be will deliver the principal address at the one 
hundred and fortieth annual commencement ex- 
ercises, Which will take place on June 8. 

A FAREWELL banquet was given on April 15 in 
honor of President and Mrs. Earl A. Roadman, 
of Dakota Wesleyan University, before Dr. 
Roadman left to assume the presidency of Morn- 
ingside College at Sioux City, Iowa. 


Dr. M. E. Sapuer, dean of Lynchburg College, 
Virginia, has tendered his resignation, effective 
next September, to accept the pastorate of the 
Central Christian Church in Austin, Texas. 


THE Very ReveEREND Dr. ViNcENT LEO 
Burns, who has been president of Immaculata 
College, Pennsylvania, since January 21, 1935, 
has been appointed rector of the Seminary of St. 
Charles Borromeo. He succeeds Msgr. Joseph 
M. Corrigan, who has been appointed rector of 
the Catholic University of America. 


Dr. SAMUEL W. Dup_ey, Strathcona professor 
of mechanical engineering at Yale University, 
has been appointed dean of the Yale School 
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of Engineering, succeeding Dean Robert E. 
Doherty, recently elected president of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 


THE organization of the faculties of the three 
colleges of Lehigh University was completed at 
the meeting of the trustees on April 17 with the 
appointment of a permanent dean for each. 
These three colleges, Arts and Science, Business 
Administration and Engineering, had previously 
been conducted under their respective “Coun- 
ceils,’ whose chairmen were elected annually. 
Professor P. M. Palmer, who has been head of 
the department of German since 1910 and more 
recently director of the college, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the College of Arts and Science ; 
Professor Neil Carothers, who has been head of 
the department of economies and director of the 
College of Business Administration since 1923, 
has been appointed dean of that college, and 
Professor Bradley Stoughton, who has been head 
of the department of metallurgical engineering 
since 1923, has been appointed dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering. 


ProFEssOR WILLIAM ARTHUR HEIDEL, re- 
search professor of the Greek language and lit- 
erature at Wesleyan University since 1928 and 
previously for twenty-three years professor of 
Greek, will become professor emeritus at the 
close of the academic year. Dr. Heidel is a re- 
search associate of the Carnegie Institution and 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. 


Dr. WayLAnp M. Parrisu, for twelve years 
head of the department of publie speaking at 
the University of Pittsburgh, is reported to have 
presented his resignation. According to the 
newspapers, he has refused to renew his contract 
for next year in protest against the dismissal of 
his chief assistant, Richard Murphy. It is 
stated that Mr. Murphy, who has been denied a 
place on the faculty, had been officially informed 
earlier that his work during eight years of ser- 
vice at the university was “satisfactory.” 


It is also reported in the daily press that 
Morris U. Schappes, a teacher of English for the 
last eight years at the College of the City of 
New York, has been notified by Professor 
Charles Francis Horne, head of the department 
of English, that his name had not been included 
in the list of recommendations to the Board of 
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Higher Education for reappointment. Mr. 
Schappes will contest his dismissal before the 
Board of Higher Edueation. Over 1,500 under- 
graduates of the college are said to have passed 
a resolution protesting the recommended dis- 
missal as “political discrimination” and urging 
the retention of Mr. Schappes. 


The Pennsylvania School Journal reports that 
William H. Weiss, superintendent of the school 
of Bethlehem, was dismissed by a 6 to 3 vote of 
the school board on February 26, effective on 
March 10. On March 9, Judge William M. Me- 
Kean, of the Northampton County court, 
granted a temporary injunction restraining the 
school board from dismissing its superintendent 
of schools. W. G. Barthold, solicitor for the 
school board, has filed papers attacking the juris- 
diction of the court. 


WitiiaM M. Smiru, superintendent of schools 
of Monmouth County, N. J., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Long Branch schools at 
an annual salary of $6,000. He will sueceed 
Charles T. Stone, who has been superintendent 
for twenty-five years. 


RayMonpD Ricuarps McOrMOND has resigned 
as head master of Westminster School at Sims- 
bury, Conn., a position which he has held for the 
last thirteen vears. 

Miss EvizaBeTH CurRAN, of the Camp School, 
Hartford, Conn., has been appointed state chair- 
man of a committee to study the possibilities of 
more adequate provision for special class chil- 
dren past fourteen years of age. 


Miss Fora B. LupinGron, assistant librarian 
at Mills College since 1928, has been appointed 
librarian at Mount Holyoke College to succeed 
Miss Bertha EK. Blakely, who retires this year, 
after serving for thirty-five years. She super- 
vised the erection of both Williston Memorial 
Library and the addition made at a cost of $550,- 
000 which was dedicated last November. At that 
time the main stairhall was named in her honor. 


Sir Henry Ricuarps, lately senior chief in- 
spector of the British Board of Education, has 
accepted the position of vice-chairman of the 
Central Council for School Broadeasting. The 
chairman is Dr. W. W. Vaughan. 


Dr. FRANK LeERoNpD McVey, president of the 
University of Kentucky, has been elected for the 
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coming year president of the Kentueky Eduea- 
tion Association. 


Tue Rev. AtpHonse M. ScuHwira..a, §.J., 
dean of the School of Medicine of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, was elected at the recent Chicago meeting 
president of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Other officers 
elected were: First Vice-president, Dr. Lucia 
R. Briggs, head of the Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege; Second Vice-president, William F. Shirley, 
superintendent of schools at Marshailtown, 
Iowa. G. R. Reavis, principal of the Central 
High School, Tulsa, Okla., was elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 


THE Rev. JoHN J. FEATHERSTONE, head of the 
parochial schools of the Diocese of Scranton, 
was elected president of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association of Pennsylvania at the closing 
session of the seventh annual convention. He 
succeeds the Rev. Paul E. Campbell, of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Tue University of California at its Charter 
Day Exercises in Berkeley on March 23 con- 
ferred the degree of doctor of laws on Dr. John 
Huston Finley, associate editor of The New 
York Times; on George H. Hecke, formerly di- 
rector of the California State Department of 
Agriculture, and on Dr. T. Wayland Vaughan, 
director of the Scripps Institution of Oceanogra- 
phy of the university. At its Charter Day Ex- 
ercises at Los Angeles the degree of doctor of 
laws was conferred on Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 


Dr. JosepH Ricnuarp Tay.or, professor of 
Greek in the College of Liberal Arts of Boston 
University, was the guest of honor at the annual 
dinner of the university chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, of which he is the only living charter 
member. 

THE 1936 edition of Monticola, the yearbook 
of West Virginia University, will be dedicated 
to Dr. Joseph L. Henderson, an alumnus of 
West Virginia University, who is professor of 
secondary education at the University of Texas, 
where he has been a member of the faculty for 
thirty-one years. <A text-book collection in the 
University of Texas library is named in his 
honor. 

A BRONZE bust of Dr. Albert J. Farrah, dean 
of the School of Law at the University of Ala- 
bama, was presented as a mark of personal af- 
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fection and esteem by students of the school on 
the annual senior Law Class Day. The bust, 
which was executed by the seulptor, Carl Grant, 
of Birmingham, was accepted on behalf of the 
university by President George H. Denny. It 
will be placed in the rotunda of the Law School. 


ProressoR CHRISTIAN Gauss, professor of 
modern languages and dean of the College at 
Princeton University, gave the Phi Beta Kappa 
address at Tulane University on April 22. The 
address was entitled “The Economy of Men and 
the Eeonomy of Angels.” 


Dr. GeorGE F. Zook, president of the Amer- 
ican Couneil on Edueation, formerly U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, will give the bacea- 
laureate address at Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege on May 26. The commencement sermon 
will be preached on May 24 by Dr. Clovis G. 
Chappell, pastor of the First Methodist Church 
of Birmingham. 

PRESIDENT Epwarp C. Euuiorr, of Purdue 
University, will give the commencement address 
at Vanderbilt University on June 10. 


Dr. THomas VerNoR SmiruH, professor of 
philosophy at the University of Chicago and 
state senator of Illinois, will be the commence- 
ment speaker on June 15 at the University of 
Colorado. 

Dr. JaMES M. Kieran, who retired in 1933 as 
president of Hunter College, New York, died on 
April 

WILLIAM DAaRNALL MACCLINTOCK, retired pro- 
fessor of English literature at the University of 
He was seventy- 


25. He was seventy-two years old. 


Chicago, died on April 20. 
eight years old. 

Dr. ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL, who retired 
with the title emeritus in 1925 from the pro- 
fessorship of Latin in the University of Chicago, 
died on April 19 at the age of seventy-six years. 

Mrs. ELLEN SPENCER Mussey, co-founder and 
first dean of the Washington College of Law, 
died on April 21 at the age of eighty-five years. 
Mrs. Mussey was dean of the college from 1896 
to 1913, when she became honorary dean. She 
was also vice-president of the Board of Trustees 
of the college. 

Dr. GeorGe ELLSwortH Dawson, founder and 
for twenty-two years head of the psychological 
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laboratory of the Springfield public school sys- 
tem, died on April 21 at the age of seventy-four 
years. 

Dr. CHARLES FRANCIS MeEserve, for twenty- 
five years until his retirement in 1920 with the 
title of president emeritus president of Shaw 
University for Negroes, died on April 20. His 
age was eighty-five years. 


Dr. SAMUEL Dwicut ARMs, inspector of 
schools under the New York State Board of 
Regents for twenty-six years, died on April 20. 
He was eighty years old. 

Tue New Jersey Secondary School Teachers 
Association met at Rutgers University on May 
land 2. Dr. Charles H. Elliott, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Dr. Henry Crane, 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh of 
Seranton, Pa., delivered addresses at the general 


session. The guest speaker at the annual dinner 
was Dr. Everett Dean Martin, director of the 


He spoke on “The Phi- 
losopher vs. the Psychologist in the Education 
of Youth.” At the meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Deans of Women, held at the 
New Jersey College for Women on Friday, in 
conjunction with the association, Dr. J. Hillis 
Miller, president of Keuka College, was the prin- 


Cooper Union Forum. 


cipal speaker. 

THE fifteenth annual summer school of rural 
leadership will be held at the University of Wis- 
Dr. J. H. 


Among 


consin from June 29 to July 10. 
Kolb is in charge of arrangements. 
those who will confer with rural leaders at the 
school are: M. A. Dawber, Board of Home Mis- 
sions, Philadelphia; H. W. Foreman, National 
Council Protestant Episcopal Church, New York 
City; C. W. Longman, International Council of 
Religious Education, Waukegan, Illinois, and 
G. E. E. Lindquist, Indiana Missionary Group. 
Faculty members of the University of Wisconsin 
who will lead the discussions include: Kimball 
Young, and Helen Clarke, sociology; Frank 
Holt, dean, and J. L. Miller and R. J. Colbert, 
of the extension division; A. F. Wileden, rural 
H. 


nomies, and A. L. Masley, physical education. 


sociology; B. Hibbard, agricultural eco- 
During the fourteen consecutive years in which 
the school has been held nearly 1,300 people 
from 24 states and representing as many as 15 
different religious bodies have attended. 
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THE seventh World Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship will be held in Chelten- 
ham, England, during the first fortnight in Au- 
gust. The subject of the conference will be 
“Education and a Free Society.” Delegates to 
the conference have been appointed by the Brit- 
ish board of education and the Scottish educa- 
tion department, and government representa- 
tives have also been appointed by Northern Ire- 
land, Denmark and France. The conference 
will be open to the public. Further information 
can be obtained from A. B. Paterson, 29 South 
Street, St. Andrews, Fife. 

THE first International Congress of Musical 
Education took place at Prague from April 4 to 
9, under the patronage of the President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. The program included 
an exhibition of musical education and culture, 
festival concert and municipal reception, on 
April 4; choral and instrumental performances 
by young people and an opera by Dvorak at 
the National Theater, April 5; lectures on musi- 
cal education in eleven countries, April 6; apart 
from lectures, two concerts and a performance 
of opera at the German Theater, April 7; lec- 
tures on the importance of children’s concerts 
and reproductional music, and discussions on 
the attitude of composers in musical education, 
April 8; general discussions, April 9. 

THE Massachusetts House of Representatives 
on April 7, by a vote of 133 to 88, rejected a bill 
to repeal the Teachers Oath Law, enacted last 
year, which requires all teachers in the state 
to swear to uphold Federal and State Consti- 
tutions. A year ago the vote for the law was 
121 to 81. 

SENATOR JEFFRIES, of Colleton, S. C., chair- 
man, announced on March 12 that the Senate 
Education Committee had decided to withdraw 
a bill requiring South Carolina school teachers 
to pledge themselves to support the Constitution. 


Born public and private schools are repre- 
sented among the 141 schools participating in 
the annual Children’s Science Fair of the Amer- 
ican Institute, New York City. Many of the 
exhibits are the work of the Student Science 
Club groups which have been carrying on an 
extensive extra-curricular science program, of 
which the fair is the culminating activity. Prizes 
offered for the best exhibits amount to $3,000. 
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The money is awarded with the stipulation that 
it be spent for equipment for science study, 
Participating groups may win first prizes of 
$20 or $25, and individual entries of $10. Spe- 
cial prizes of $40 for group exhibits, and $30 
for individual exhibits, will be awarded to stu- 
dents demonstrating exceptional skill in present- 
ing their material. This is the eighth annual 
fair to be held by the American Institute at the 
Museum of Natural History. Visitors exceeded 
50,000 last year, when participation was limited 
to New York City schools. This year suburban 
schools are eligible to participate. 


CONTINUED progress in the restoration of 
teachers’ salaries is reported by superintendents 
of schools. Statements from 182 superinten- 
dents in cities throughout the United States re- 
ceived by the Educational Research Service of 
the Department of Superintendence, show that 
teachers’ salaries during the coming school year 
will be at pre-depression rates or higher in 25 
per cent. of the school systems replying. Sixty- 
one per cent. report partial restorations, which, 
when combined with the previous figure, means 
that salaries have been restored in full or in 
part in 86 per cent. of the school systems repre- 
sented. Similar information collected in the late 
summer of 1935 from 203 cities showed that at 
that time only 18 per cent. reported full restora- 
tions and 58 per cent. partial restoration, or 76 
per cent. in all. 


Tue New York Board of Education has 
adopted a recommendation of its committee on 
buildings and sites, of which Henry C. Turner 
is chairman, providing that all roofs be designed 
for use as playgrounds, either upon completion 
of construction or at some subsequent date. The 
present practice of providing ground play space, 
however, will be continued. Walter C. Martin, 
school architect, stated that extra steel work to 
provide adequate support for roof playgrounds 
would not add more than from $2,000 to $3,000 
to the cost of each building. Parapets will be 
made higher around the roofs as a safety mea- 
sure. 


MID-YEAR examinations and semester grades in 
full-year courses will be eliminated at Brown 
University next year as another step in a series 
of readjustments in the university’s program. 
The new arrangement calls for comprehensive 
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examinations at the end of the academic year, 
covering the work of each course over both 
semesters. An extended ten-day reading and 
review period will be provided before the ex- 
aminations begin. Mid-year examinations will 
be given only for courses ending with the first 
semester. Under the plan, no grades will be 
viven in February for full-year courses, but 
after the June examinations only. 


Ir is reported that instructors of the College 
of the City of New York are circulating a peti- 
tion requesting Columbia University to relax its 
requirement that doctoral dissertations must be 
published before the Ph.D. is granted, as “The 
cost of publication often presents an almost un- 
surmountable obstacle.” 


To enable English boys and girls to speak and 
write French as it is rendered in France ar- 
rangements have been made by the education 
and town authorities at Menton to admit En- 
vlish children who have some knowledge of 
French to attend at either the Collége des Gar- 
cons, or the Collége des Jeunes Filles, both of 
which are excellent French secondary schools, 
under the control of the University of Aix-en- 
The plan suggested is that boys or 
zirls between the ages of twelve and seventeen 
should attend the college for a few months and 
reside with a selected French family where no 
The town authorities would 


Provenee. 


Knglish is spoken. 
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only sanction residence with families of good 
standing recommended by them. 


THE Berlin correspondent of The London 
Times reports that the immediate creation of a 
Reich Academy of Athletics has been announced 
by Dr. Frick, the Minister of the Interior; Dr. 
Rust, the Minister of Education, and Herr von 
Tschammer und Osten, the Reich Sport Leader, 
in their capacity as members of the new acad- 
emy’s board of management. The Reich Sport 
Field, the site of this summer’s Olympic Games, 
has been set aside for headquarters. In a state- 
ment explaining the scheme, the former lack of 
unity in the training of instructors in athleties 
and their subsidiary position in German educa- 
tion are deplored, and the intention is announced 
strictly to standardize instruction (formerly “a 
confusion of methods”) and place it in the fore- 
ground of education. It is further explained 
that the limitations even of the extensive build- 
ings erected on the Sport Field will necessitate 
a strict selection of candidates for the honor of 
being trained as athletic and sport instructors 
in Berlin. One of the qualifications will be 
“ability as political instructors.” Scientifie re- 
search, it is reported, will also be encouraged at 
the academy, the final aim of which is to “per- 
fect the leader type required by German schools, 
by the party and by the Reich League of 
Athletics.” 


DISCUSSION 


IMPROVED LEARNING AIDS AND 
FUTURE EDUCATIONAL 
REORGANIZATION 
From the days of the horn-book, advances of 
technology have wrought profound changes in 
American edueation—changes seemingly slow 
during a professional life, but nevertheless 
affecting educational philosophy, administration 
and method significantly. These changes have 
exerted both extrinsic and intrinsic influences. 
I)xtrinsie in the sense that they have altered the 
character of the social order itself and intrinsic 
to the extent that they have modified directly 
educational practice—if the latter can be 
thought of apart from society itself for even 

brief periods of time. 
In confirmation of this, we have only to review 
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briefly outcomes of the achievements of chem- 
istry and physics since 1900. The multiple uses 
of electricity for lighting, power and heating; 
the phonograph, radio, wireless telephone, sound 
motion picture and television; the automobile, 


aircraft, streamlined, Diesel-engined trains, 
Normandies and Queen Marys; _ industrial 


machines, unemployed workers, slums, overpro- 
duetion, artificial silk, new fuels, disease cures, 
modern crime perpetration and detection, the 
world war, stock booms, tabloids, air condition- 
ing, new foods, instalment payments, multi- 
colored advertisements, bank holidays, high 
pressure salesmen, skyscrapers, chain stores, 
poison gas, x-rays and New Deals. These may 
be thought of as extrinsic influences. 

Intrinsic factors also of a technological nature 
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include 1.Q.’s, auditoriums, school building 
score cards, hygienic furniture, standardized 
tests, extra-curricular activities,’ remedial in- 
struction, Ph.D.’s, conventions, committees, con- 
demnations, state aid, youth movements, school 
architects, supervisors, tons of publications, dis- 
T. A.’s, special schools, 
teachers, 


missals, displays, P. 
increased budgets, better prepared 
fountain pens, junior high schools, curriculum 
revisions, scores of text-books, truant officers, 
medical inspection, professionally trained ad- 
ministrators, improved supplies, uniform equip- 
ment, finer laboratory apparatus, directors of 
research and many mechanical aids to learning. 

The most amazing thought relative to the 
foregoing is that these phenomena have hap- 
pened to us in but a few moments on the clock 
of time. As Robinson points out in his “Mind 
in the Making,’ if a single generation during 
their fifty years of life could experience the 
total events of human history, forty-nine years 
would be spent in acquiring the rudiments of 
an agricultural and industrial society. At the 
age of forty-nine years and six months, they 
would have learned how to write. The Christian 
religion would come into their lives at the age 
of about forty-nine years and ten months. 
Within two weeks of their fiftieth birthday, the 
printing press would have begun to make its 
influence felt, but they would still be burning 
heretics at the stake. About eleven days later 
they would have conceived of public education 
and travel on railroads. A few hours before 
their fifth decade they would acquire a knowl- 
edge of aviation, and as the minutes ticked by 
they would come to talk about phonographs, 
radio, sound-recording devices, television and 
photo libraries—minutes or fractional seconds 
on the seale of time, but a major part of a 
normal life span. 

Technology will continue to accelerate the rate 
at whieh changes occur in social institutions. 
Is it peering too far into the future to suggest 
that we anticipate and prepare for such changes 
so that we may be better enabled to extend the 
benefits of scientific progress to even the next 
generation in keeping with our intelligence of 
the past? 

What, for example, will the extensive use of 

1 James H. Robinson, ‘‘The Mind in the Mak- 
ing,’’ N. Y., Harper, 1931. 
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the typewriter in the primary grades require in 
the revision of teaching method at that level of 
instruction? Recent research? has indicated that 
learning how to read, write and spell is mate- 
rially affected by the employment of this 
mechanical device. What curriculum changes 
is this apt to bring about? Can the typewriter 
be used to advantage by pupils in the inter- 
mediate and upper grades? What impact would 
such practice have on commercial courses in the 
high school ? 

The phonograph—both mechanical and elee- 
trical types—as a device for reproducing re- 
corded sounds has yet to be appreciated fully 
as a learning aid. Sound recording has reached 
that stage of perfection where it is impossible 
for the average person to distinguish between 
reproductions and original renditions. Aside 
from providing music it is likely that the in- 
strument will come to be used more widely for 
many other instructional purposes—standard- 
izing the testing of large groups of students; 
bringing to the classroom canned dramas, fa- 
mous speeches, readings of classic literature, 
sounds of historical events, speech training and 
other auditory nerve stimulations. As_ the 
analysis is continued, one becomes impressed 
with the encroachment of the auditory upon the 
field of the visual. The radio and the sound 
picture are contributing factors to this. Again, 
teaching method, the curriculum, and even the 
construction of school buildings, seem likely to 
be affected. Also, we may be forced to revise 
some of our present concepts of the psychology 
of learning. 

Regarding the latter, there is an abundance of 
evidence pointing to the relationship of mental 
activity to electrical phenomena.’ Conservative 
physiologists predict that within a relatively 
short time the mind’s products will be measured 
in definite amounts of electrical and chemical 
energy. This promises to have an almost revo- 
lutionary effect on educational methodology. 
What will happen to the files of tests and mea- 
surements? How will taxpayers accept the 
news of reduced per pupil costs due to a more 
scientific classification and conditioning of the 

2 Ralph Haefner, ‘‘Typewriter in the Primary 
~~ \ ea aeaaamaats Grades.’’? New York, Macmillan, 


8 H. A. Gray, Mind and Body, October-November, 
1935. 
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latter? What new administrative policies will 
he evolved? Research procedures? 

Then there is the matter of recording the con- 
tents of several hundred books on a small roll 
of slide film. The process is inexpensive, and 
will allow all kinds of documents to be made 
available to the library of the under-privileged 
school. The storage space required for photo- 
libraries is so small compared to that necessary 
for books that we discover immediately a prob- 
lem for the school architects. How will such an 
innovation affeet the costs of text, reference 
books and other library charges? What will 
teachers colleges and library schools do about 
it? How ean the individual pupil best be 
instrueted in the economic use of the device? 

We are hearing a great deal about pre-fabri- 
cated building materials, air-conditioned, win- 
dowless and noiseless buildings. Along with 
changes in school programs due to shifting social 
and economic patterns, of what will the school 
building of 1950 consist? Will our classrooms 
be disease-proofed by medicated air? Violet 
rays? Rats have been found to thrive better 
physically and solve learning problems more 
readily when distracting noises were reduced to 
a minimum. The learning process is essentially 
the same in rodents, children and adults. 

Fifteen years ago the radio was an experimen- 
tal novelty. Now it is an institution and an 
extremely powerful medium for the shaping of 
public opinion. Practical educators are aware 
of its potentialities as an instrument for formal 
instruction, but financial, technical and legal 
difficulties have prevented them from achieving 
its optimum utilization. In addition to furnish- 
ing programs on subjects from arithmetic, 
boating, character, ete., to zoology, for levels 
from the kindergarten through the university, 
there is the matter of general adult education.* 
The entire countryside with a few hours of 
preparation may be mobilized as a listening 
audience on questions of international import. 
Facts or propaganda are now hurled through 
space with the speed of light. Cures for colds, 
political evils, halitosis, social reforms, obesity, 
depressions and elations rend the atmosphere. 
There is a growing tendency, fortunately, to 


4 Josephine H. MacLatchy, ed., ‘‘ Education on 
the Air,’’ Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University 
Press, 1931. 
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regulate such programs and to devote more time 
to educational and cultural interests. By whom 
shall this be done? Who will formulate the 
educational policies? What criteria will be em- 
ployed for their evaluation? How ean the 
programs best be integrated with school eur- 
ricula? With nation-wide adult forums? What 
legislative changes will be needed? What will 
be the roles of national, state and local agencies 
of government? How can all democratic inter- 
ests be provided for equitably? How about 
classroom and college extension organization 
and method? 

A penetrating thinker’ has directed our at- 
tention to other values which new communication 
devices have for mass education. He deals 
chiefly with the educational talking picture for 
overcoming limitations to learning and enriching 
the learning experience. Learning to read is a 
prerequisite to much other learning. That is, 
children are deprived of many learning experi- 
ences during the time that they can not read or 
are acquiring that ability. The sound film ean 
bring to the primary pupil a wealth of informa- 
tion on the world and its ways that ordinarily 
he does not begin to learn about until he has 
been in school several years. Backward pupils 
likewise are aided. It is possible to impart such 
knowledge to large groups of children at a 
nominal cost. From primary grades to college 
campus, the sound film can economically enrich 
the intellectual lives of students by surmounting 
the limitations of time, space and the restrictions 
of the human senses in perceiving abstract rela- 
tionships or comprehending phenomena of finite 
dimensions.® 

If the time devoted to elementary school 
nature study can be cut in half with the aid 
of the sound motion picture, what will be sub- 
stituted for the remaining period? If high- 
school physics, biology and other subjects are 
to be disposed of in a single semester, will the 
high-school term be shortened, remain static or 
be lengthened? How will teachers in training 
and in service receive instruction on the use of 
the sound film as a teaching aid? Will college 
professors released from much classroom and 

5 Paul R. Mort, Teachers College Record, Decem- 
ber, 1933. 

6F, L. Devereux (et al.), ‘‘The Educational 
Talking Picture,’’ Rev. ed. Chicago. University 
of Chicago Press, 1935. 
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laboratory routine, contribute more research in 
their fields? What part will the theater come 
to have in the parade of the educational picture? 
What will be the new duties of individual 
officers? The fate of college entrance 
Budgetary appropriations? 


school 
board regulations? 
School legislation? 

Finally, and in the not too far distant future, 
educators will be faced with the problem of 
utilizing sound television in their programs. 
The contributions which this device will make 
learning will be 
astounding. Envisage a kindergarten group 
witnessing folk dances being given by Nor- 
wegian children in Oslo. A primary class 
glimpsing at a cherry blossom ceremony in 
Tokyo. An intermediate grade seeing beef being 
loaded aboard ships at Buenos Aires. A junior 
high group observing and checking a vote being 
taken in the House of Representatives. A senior 
high school physies class inspecting a hydro- 


A college 


in vitalizing experiences 


electric plant in far-away Russia. 
assembly hearing war declared on an aggressor 
nation by the League of Nations. The same 
assembly later seeing the effects of poison gas 
and hearing the cries of their fellow beings 
torn by bullets and deafened by bursting shells. 
Perhaps science even will find a way to preserve 
such scenes for reenactment at munition maker 
investigations and war colleges! Yes, television 
will have some very practical applications in 
American education. 

Regarding the part that individuals will have 
in the reorganization which is destined to be 
effected in our formal and informal instructional 
agencies, let us hope that all, from the rural 
teacher to college president, will find the situa- 
tion challenging enough to stimulate their crea- 
tive powers. They will be aided and in some 
eases be handicapped by various interests as of 
old, but the task will be accomplished by a 
keener zest for rendering professional service, 
and the realization that they are contributing 
to the most amazing movement in the history of 
education. Ph.D. candidates particularly will 
find numerous intriguing subjects for investiga- 
tion in the social scenes that technology is 
advancing upon us with ever-increasing accelera- 


tion. 
’ 
H. A. Gray 
ErPI PIcrURE CONSULTANTS, INC. 
NEw York, N. Y. 
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TEACHING HISTORICAL GEOLOGY 

Historica geology should be one of the most 
fascinating subjects available to a college stu- 
dent. It makes a special appeal to those who 
go to college for a cultural background, for no 
other science leads so directly to an appreciation 
of the concepts of space and time. On every 
hand the student sees the evidence of geological 
forces at work, and in traveling he notes the 
cumulative effects of these forces throughout 
long periods of time. Our matchless national 
parks can not be enjoyed to the full without a 
good background of historical geology. 

The writer began teaching this subject twenty- 
five years ago and early reached the conclusion 
that our text-books make the subject too difficult. 
Worse still was the realization that the student 
frequently lost all interest in the subject after 
a few weeks’ instruction. The reason is well 
known to many teachers. In following the 
chronological order it is necessary to begin with 
the origin of the earth, about which we know 
nothing. The student is therefore asked to learn 
a miscellaneous assortment of fantastic ideas 
and hypotheses. Shortly after he learns about 
Archean rocks. These are so greatly changed 
from their original condition and so little definite 
information is available about them that they 
also appear like a maze of incoherent fragments 
of knowledge. The succeeding events of Paleo- 
zoic time, involving strange geography and 
almost unbelievable happenings in remote parts 
of the world, do not serve to dispel the vague- 
ness in the student’s mind. By this time the 
student has usually lost the enthusiasm which 
impelled him to elect the course. Occasionally 
a clever teacher is able to restore the lost interest 
during the last half of the course, for then the 
text-book mentions phenomena familiar to the 
reader. 

After a good deal of hesitation, the writer 
decided some five years ago to try another 
method of presentation. Using the fundamental 
principle of pedagogy of proceeding gradually 
from the known to the unknown, he began with 
the Quaternary period. The interesting phe- 
nomena of the Great Ice Age are familiar to the 
student from his course in physical geology. 
The relatively slight changes in the distribution 
of land and water during the Quaternary are 
readily understood. The history of the Great 
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Lakes with their warped water planes are espe- 
ally illuminating, as is also the associated 
story of the Niagara gorge. The Tertiary 
ieriod which follows leads the student to visual- 

ize small invasions of the sea and to grasp their 
rnificance in paleogeography. The changes in 

topography lead him to expect more remarkable 
fects later on. Therefore, when the Mesozoic 
era is taken up he does not regard the recital 
events as unnatural and fantastic. Later 
||, when the great invasions of ocean water on 


J 


the American continent are presented, he is 
ling to believe that such drastic changes are 
possible. Thus he is much better prepared to 
absorb the difficult facts pertaining to the pre- 
Cambrian and to speculate regarding the origin 
the earth, because he has been gradually led 
o an understanding of the concepts involved. 
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The actual results from this method of pre- 
senting the subject have been very gratifying. 
Not only has the interest of a larger number of 
students been captured at the very beginning of 
the course, but this interest has been maintained 
throughout. The performance of the class as a 
whole has been notably better than under the 
older system. The amount of information ab- 
sorbed by the individual was greater and the 
enjoyment derived from study was measurably 
greater. Larger numbers of individuals have 
taken more advanced courses. In these it was 
evident that their breadth of understanding was 
wider and more substantial. The writer hopes 
that other teachers of historical geology will 
record their observations. 

WALTER A. VER WIEBE 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 


QUOTATIONS 


A LIVING MEMORIAL 


THe awards of the Guggenheim fellowships 
are always of interest both because of their 
origin and their objectives. Established by 
former United States Senator Simon Guggen- 
heim and his wife as a memorial to their son, 
they give to him perennial youth by giving a 
considerable number of young men and women 
every year an opportunity denied to him in per- 
son to earry on advanced study or creative work 
in some field of science or in the arts, and under 
the “freest possible conditions.” This is done 
with the special thought of the value of the re- 
sults to our own country and of the promotion 
of better international understanding when the 
studies are made abroad, for fellows may go to 
any part of the world where their work can best 
be done. 

But of special interest is the range of the fel- 
lowships which bear the son’s name. It is as 
“broad as all scholarship.” At the head of the 
list announced for this year is a fellowship 
granted for the purpose of enabling a certain 
scientist to earry on research “toward develop- 
ing a new and improved race of honey bees.” 
Virgil in his most famous Georgie discoursed of 
them, saying that some have taught that the 
bees had received “a share of the divine intelli- 


gence,” which suggests a most delectable field of 
research! In sequence come playwrights, poets, 
novelists, historians, students of literature and 
music, researchers in economics, sociology, 
mathematies, physics, chemistry, psychology and 
the biological sciences. Of the poets included, 
two are postoffice and shop clerks. Of the his- 
torians, one has heard the eall to Macedonia to 
write of its past, and another to prepare a book 
on the evolution of a typical Far Western 
State—Montana. 

In seience, the range from the conerete prae- 
tical to the highly theoretical is well illustrated 
by the research of a California professor into 
the problem of the fixation of nitrogen by bac- 
teria, on the one hand, and on the other, that of 
Dr. Marshall Stone, son of Mr. Justice Stone, of 
the United States Supreme Court, “in the field 





of the theory of linear representation of ab- 
stract space.” There were nine hundred appli- 
cations and nominations. Only thirty-eight were 
appointed, and the personnel of the Committee 
of Selection and its advisers in special fields 
gives assurance of the high qualifications of the 
candidates chosen. Since its establishment in 
1925 the foundation has granted more than $1,- 
400,000 for the enrichment of American scholar- 
ship and skill and its high benefits continue to 
flow.—The New York Times. 
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REPORTS 


THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING OF 
CHEMISTRY! 

YouR committee had assigned to it the task 
of studying the high-school teaching environ- 
ment of students who may be expected to matri- 
culate in our colleges and universities and the 
opportunities which are available in our high 
schools for the placement of our college gradu- 
ates who have majored in chemistry and perhaps 
have advanced degrees in chemistry from the 
graduate schools of our leading educational 
institutions. 

There appears to be an almost general una- 
nimity of opinion among university professors 
of chemistry, physics, biology and mathematics 
that the high-school students who are now enter- 
ing our universities, and who have entered 
within the last ten years, are much inferior in 
preparation in mathematics and other funda- 
mental and basic courses to similar students of 
a generation ago, and that the situation is tend- 
ing, if possible, toward a worse condition. With 
this general opinion your committee is in agree- 
ment. Its activities therefore have been directed 
toward an attempt to ascertain the cause for 
this condition and to recommend means whereby 
an improvement may be secured. 

At the outset we found that the American 
Chemical Society was not alone in its interest 
in these matters. A number of other organiza- 
tions have made studies, discussed their find- 
ings and presented resolutions. Notable among 
these are: (1) “The Report of the Committee 
on Required Courses in Education,” prepared 
under the chairmanship of Professor K. W. 
Williams (Indiana University) of the American 
Association of New 
Haven, Conn., December 28, 1932 (63 mimeo- 
graphed pages); (2) “National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers,” by W. E. Peik, U. S. 
Department of Interior, Office of Education, 
D. C., June, 1933 (74 mimeo- 


graphed pages); (3) “Conclusions and Recom- 


University Professors, 


Washington, 


mendations of the Commission,” Report of the 
Commission on Social Studies of the American 

1 Report of American Chemical Society Commit- 
tee adopted and the recommendation endorsed by 


the council of the American Chemical Society at 
the Kansas City meeting, April 13, 1936. 
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Historical Association, Charles Seribner and 
Sons, New York, 1934 (168 pages); (4) “Sum- 
mary of Statements from Studies Showing Col- 
legiate Preparation of Teachers of Science in 
the Subjects they are Teaching and in Related 
Subjects,” by Harl R. Douglass, chairman of 
a sub-committee of the Committee of the Com- 
mission on Unit Courses and Curricula on Non- 
Professional Education of Secondary School 
Teachers of the North Central Association; (5) 
“A Resolution Affirming the Principle that In- 
struction in Subject-matter is the Prime Essen- 
tial in the Training of Teachers’; report of a 
committee adopted by the Modern Language 
Association of Southern California, April 29, 
1933; ete. 

Your committee has drawn upon the above 
sources of information, and other sources, some 
of which are noted below, in the furtherance 
of our studies. The following is a summary 
of our findings: 

(1) The certification of individuals to act as 
instructors in high schools is, in practically 
every state of the Union, the prerogative of a 
State Department of Education, which depart- 
ment promulgates the educational requirements 
which it will accept for such certification. 

(2) Every state certifying agency requires a 
certain minimum number of credit hours of 
“professional training,” e.g., “education,” “edu- 
cational psychology,” “practice teaching,” ete. 
The amount of this “professional training” 
ranges (December, 1932) from 6 to 24 semester 
hours (only 8 states accept less than 15 semester 
hours and only 4 require more than 20). 

(3) In 27 states (December, 1932) such “cer- 
tification” leads to the granting of an unre- 
stricted teaching certificate, i.e., the holder is 
permitted to teach any and all academic subjects 
at his or her own volition or when requested to 
do so by the principal or superintendent of the 
school in question. In none of the states grant- 
ing “unrestricted” certification is there a specific 
chemistry requirement, nor apparently a specific 
“seience” requirement. 

(4) It is recognized by your committee that 
in general teachers are assigned to those subject- 
matter fields with which they have had ‘some 
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academie contact; nevertheless, there are many 
high-school teachers who are teaching subjects 
in whieh they have had no academic work and 
there are still larger numbers of high-school 
teachers who are teaching subjects in which they 
have had no more than the first year freshman 
course. A committee of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors (1932) reports 
that 10.5 per cent. of the teaching group studied 
had had no more than 12 semester hours of 
academic training in the principal subject taught 
and that over 2 per cent. had had no academic 
training Whatsoever in the principal subject. 

(5) There are 20 states (December, 1932) 
which issue “restricted” teaching certificates: 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
(klahoma, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
lennessee, Virginia, West Virginia and Wyo- 
ming. Eighteen of these 20 states specifically 
require academic training in the subjects to be 
taught, and the teacher is certified only for 
specific subjects. Your committee commends the 
wisdom of the educational leaders in this group 
of states. 

(6) In many instances a specific high-school 
teacher may possess adequate training in one 
subject-matter field, but in the event that an 
“unrestricted” teaching certificate has been 
granted, may be assigned to teach classes, not 
only in that field but in one or more other fields 
in which he or she has had no training or inade- 
quate training. 

Thus in a study of 5,481 science teachers in 
North Central Association schools 2 per cent. 
of the men and 1.3 per cent. of the women had 
had no eollege work in science, and 50.5 per 
cent. of the men physies teachers and 61.1 per 
cent. of the women physics teachers had had 
less than 11 undergraduate hours in physics, 
12.2 per cent. of the men chemistry teachers 
and 19.3 per cent. of the women chemistry teach- 
ers had had less than 11 undergraduate hours in 
chemistry (Douglass, cited from Curtis, Science 
Education, 17: 1-11, 1933). Over one third of 
66 chemistry teachers in Minnesota and more 
than three fourths of 45 physies teachers in 
Minnesota had had less than 12 semester hours 
of specifie subject-matter preparation for their 


teaching (Douglass). In California 13.45 per 
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cent. or 115 out of 855 science teachers had no 
college training in the subject they taught 
(Boone and Pringle, Calif. Quart. Secondary 
Ed., 9: 350-59, 1934). Of 175 California science 
teachers teaching two sciences, only 21 had some 
college training in both, 117 had had some col- 
lege work in one science, 24 had been trained 
in some other science and 4 had no science train- 
ing. Twenty-five per cent. of California science 
teachers, teaching only a single subject, had had 
no college training in that subject (Boone and 
Pringle, loc. cit.). Of 57 instructors teaching 
only chemistry in California 42 had had some 
college chemistry, 12 had had college work in 
some other science and 3 had had no college work 
in any science. In the case of 23 physies in- 
structors 9 had had no college physies and 3 
had had no college science courses. (Boone and 
Pringle, loc. cit.). 

In North Dakota there were 678 classes taught 
by teachers who had had no college training in 
that subject-matter field (Cole, Univ. of N. Dak. 
School Ed. Bull. No. 5, October, 1929). Of 59 
Pennsylvania teachers of general science 4 had 
had no college work in any science (Fitzpatrick 
and Hutson, “The Scholarship of Teachers in 
Secondary Schools,” Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1927). 

Of 130 biology teachers in Iowa 17.7 per cent. 
had had no college work in biology; of 206 
physies teachers 28.7 per cent. had had no college 
work in physies and of 27 chemistry teachers 3.7 
per cent. had had no work in chemistry (Inman, 
Univ. of Iowa Studies in Ed., 4: no. 9, 1928). 

The above statements are cited not as an in- 
dictment of the teaching situation of the specific 
states in question, but simply because in these 
instances exact information is available. Un- 
questionably the situations noted are no worse 
than are those which prevail in most other see- 
tions of the country, where unrestricted certifi- 
cation is the practice. 

(7) In a majority of the states the training 
of teachers and their recommendation for certifi- 
cation to the State Board of Education has been 
delegated by law (or other authority) to teachers 
colleges and colleges of education, and in ex- 
treme instances only those persons who have 
been registered students in such colleges are 


eligible to certification. By this method the 
7 has se- 


“professional teacher training” group 
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cured a monopoly of the educational “machin- 
ery” and in many states the fundamental subject- 
matter departments of our universities have 
been legislated into a position where no member 
of their faculties has any voice in setting up 
curricula and requirements to be met by pros- 
pective teachers. 

(8) Because of the requirement of a rela- 
tively large amount of work in professional 
edueation courses, often so distributed that it 
is impossible to acquire the necessary sequences 
in a single year, and in addition because of the 
understanding that exists in certain states that 
candidates for certification shall be graduates 
of teachers colleges or colleges of education, it 
is extremely difficult for graduate students in 
the fundamental subject-matter departments to 
qualify for certification as high-school teachers. 
The prevalent rules and regulations act as an 
effective bar against such certification of the vast 
majority of those persons who receive the M.S. 
and Ph.D. degree from the graduate schools of 
our universities. Likewise the vast majority of 
the professors in our major universities are not 
themselves eligible for certification and could 
not be appointed to a teaching position in our 
high schools. A premium is placed upon those 
who are more interested in technique than in 
subject-matter, upon method rather than upon 
profound knowledge. 

In view of the foregoing your committee reec- 
ommends that the American Chemical Society 
go on record as endorsing the following views 
originally recommended by the Committee on 
Required Courses in Education of the American 
Association of University Professors. 

(1) There is no reliable evidence that profes- 
sional requirements have resulted in an improve- 
ment in secondary instruction at all commensurate 
with the amount of the requirements. 

(2) A considerable lowering in the requirements 
would result in economy, and would not lessen the 
of in the high school. 
There is, in fact, a reason to believe that, on the 
average, teaching would be improved through a 


effectiveness instruction 


possible increased knowledge on the part of the 
teacher, of the subjects he teaches or of related 
subjects. 

(3) A 
ample to cover that part of professsional training 


maximum of twelve semester hours is 


which can be regarded as essential for the begin- 
ning teacher who has a bachelor’s degree from a 
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standard college or university, and who qualifies 
for teaching an academic subject. The training 
should involve practice teaching and methods, the 
methods course being closely integrated with the 
practice teaching. Courses in psychology or edu- 
cational psychology, when these are required, should 
be counted towards the requirement. 


In addition to these recommendations your 
committee further recommends: 


(4) That the American Chemical Society go on 
record as advising that the sequence in required 
‘*professional’’ or ‘‘teacher training’’ courses be 
so arranged that the entire sequence can be taken 
by advanced science students within one academic 
year. 

(5) That the American Chemical Society pro- 
nounce itself as opposed to ‘‘unrestricted certifi- 
cation’’ of high-school teachers, by means of which 
teachers are at present teaching subject-matter 
courses in which they themselves have had no 
previous training, and in favor of ‘‘ restricted cer- 
tification,’’ whereby only those persons who have 
had a specified amount of collegiate training in a 
particular subject-matter field will be permitted to 
teach in that subject-matter field in high schools. 

(6) That the American Chemical Society go on 
record as emphatically asserting its belief that a 
prospective instructor should be required to present 
evidence of an adequate background in subject- 
matter courses before he or she is eligible for 
assignment to teach in that particular subject- 
matter field in high schools. 

(7) That the American Chemical Society express 
its belief that for such ‘‘restricted certification’’ 
the minimum amount of collegiate course credit in 
the specific subject-matter field should not be less 
than the minimum amount of course credit which is 
required in ‘‘professional’’ or ‘‘teaching train- 
ing’’ courses, and that for certification to teach 
chemistry a minimum requirement of courses 
through organic chemistry (because of its impor- 
tance in life processes) is essential. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. L. Evans, 
Ohio State University 
R. E. Swain, 
Stanford University 
F., W. SuLiivaN, JR., 
Whiting, Indiana 
Haroup C. Urey, 
Columbia University 
Ross AIKEN GORTNER, 
University of Minnesota, 
chairman 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SCHOLARSHIP AND SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 
THE PROBLEM 


One frequently hears assertions to the effect 
that the student of Phi Beta Kappa standing 
is lacking in the “social qualities” requisite for 
success. It is often held that to gain high schol- 
arship standing, the eollege man or woman must 
forego a desirable social development and fail 

, make the friendly contacts that will be of 

ilue to him in later life. 

The writer has made an informal survey of 
public opinion which indicates that this belief 
; by no means universal. When asked to rate 
the social adjustment of students of high scholar- 
ship standing, most people judge them to be 
about average, and approximately as many place 
them above average as below. Adherents to the 
theory of the social ineptitude of the scholasti- 
cally brilliant, however, appear to be more posi- 
tive and vociferous in the expression of their 
opinions than those of contrary mind. Indeed, 


direction. At any rate, the question of the rela- 
tion between social adjustment and scholarship 
seems to be sufficiently important and contro- 
versial to merit objective study. 


MEASURES OF SociAL ADJUSTMENT 


In order to secure a reliable and valid measure 
of social adjustment, each member of the fresh- 
man class at Colgate University was given a 
rating sheet on which to indicate his acquaint- 
ance with and liking for every other member of 
the class of about three hundred men. The rat- 
ings were made independently, without knowl- 
edge of other ratings, and were secured during 
the month of May, after the students had had 
plenty of time in which to get acquainted with 
one another. The following is a copy of the 
upper quarter of the first page of the rating 
sheet, the remainder of the sheet being simply 
a continuation of the list of names with the 
blanks for rating: 

On the basis of this rating sheet, the following 
variables could be secured for each member of 


POPULARITY RATING 


Please write your name here: 


In filling out this sheet the student is asked to designate by checking after each individual’s name: 
1) whether he knows the individual by name, and (2) whether he knows the individual well enough to 
rate him. If the latter is the case it is desired that the student rate him according to the following scale: 











eat Know by Know to (1) Like ; (3) Indif- 7:1, (5) Dislike 

Name Name? Rate? very much (2) Like ferent (4) Dislike very much 
Alford, K. ar ee ee ae (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Altavesta, A..... ( ) ( ) (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Anderson, W. ( ) ( ) (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
\rmstrong, R. ( ) ( ) (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 





the disparagement of the “Phi Bete” appears to 
afford an emotionally satisfying topic of conver- 
sation to many who have no real belief in the 
truth of their derogations and who, when asked 
to make a serious estimate of the social capacities 
of superior students, actually place them at aver- 
age or above. Nevertheless, there exists a con- 
siderable group of serious adherents to the theory 
that scholarship and social success correlate 
negatively, witness the fact that certain employ- 
ers, even certain school boards, discriminate 
against holders of the Phi Beta Kappa key. 
With others, of course, the bias is in the opposite 
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the class. (In the column at the right are the 
abbreviations that will be used for each variable 
throughout the remainder of the paper) : 

The variables indicating degree of acquain- 
taneceship were calculated simply by taking the 
total number knowing the individual by name, 
the total which he knew by name, ete. The 
popularity score was secured by taking the mean 
of all the scores given or received, counting “Dis- 
like very much” as zero, “Dislike” as 100, “In- 
different” as 200, “Like” as 300, and “Like very 
much” as 400. 

The variables so secured should measure social 
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adjustment about as objectively and validly as 
possible. To be known widely, known well and 
to be well liked constitutes an acceptable defi- 





Variable Abbreviation 








KBN 1 


1, The number he knew by name .... 
2. The number knowing him by name KBN 2 
3. The number he knew well enough 

£0: REE ics crn ank teases eeae Sa bg | 
4. The number knowing him well 

OUOUR CO TAU son s0cewsecicse KTR 2 
5. The average degree of liking he 

expressed for others .........- PS 1° 
6. The average degree of liking others 

expressed for HIM. «246308800 PS 2* 








*Intended as an abbreviation for “popularity 
” 


score, 
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for their class alone. Obviously, these were 
ideal conditions for the present study. 


CORRELATIONS WITH SCHOLARSHIP AND INTELLI- 
GENCE 

Table I shows the correlation coefficients for 
the six social adjustment variables with both the 
American Council of Education intelligence test 
and grade point average for the first two years 
at Colgate. The number of cases is 229 for the 
correlations with grades and 232 for correlations 
with A.C.E. intelligence, representing a random 
sampling from the total number of 300. 


TABLE I 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AND THEIR PROBABLE ERRORS FOR MEASURES OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT WITH A.C.E. IN 
TELLIGENCE AND GRADE POINT AVERAGE 











KBN 2 


KTR 2 





KBN 1 KTR 1 ret PS 2 
en Se eae + .039 + .04 — .087 + .04 +.112 + .04 + .004 + .04 — .138 + .04 — .042 + .04 
GYAGGS .:.05% + .012 + .04 — .079 + .O4 + .012 + .04 — .034 + .04 — .153 + .04 + .056 + .04 








nition of external social adjustment, while to 
know others widely and well and to have a liking 
for them means essentially that the adjustment 
is satisfactory from the subjective side. 

To be sure, other meanings might be given the 
term. Social suecess—which we have employed 
synonymously with social adjustment in this 
paper—might be defined in terms of acceptance 
into groups of superior status such as fraterni- 
No claim is made that 
our measures include the prestige element di- 
rectly, and in all the following discussion the 
definition of “social adjustment” or “social sue- 
cess” which is intended is simply that which is 
implied in the measures themselves. 

The reliability of the measures should be high, 
especially in the cases of KBN 2, KTR 2 and 
PS 2, since each is based upon the independent 
The 
lowest number of raters for any individual for 
PS 2 was 27; the highest number, 218; the 
These figures indicate a rather high 


ties or honorary societies. 


judgments of a large number of raters. 


median, 76. 
degree of mutual acquaintanceship on the part 
of Colgate freshmen after eight months’ contact 
with one another. This is accounted for by the 
fact that the college is non-coeduecational and is 
located in a rather isolated community, and that 


most of the freshmen live in dormitories reserved 
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Most of the coefficients are so low as to be 
negligible and wholly lacking in significance. 
The trends indicated suggest that good students 
may not be quite as well known as average or 
poor students but that they may be better liked. 
The only coefficients that approach statistical 
significance suggest that the more intelligent stu- 
dents are more ready to attempt to make ratings 
and that both the more intelligent and those re- 
ceiving high grades express somewhat less liking 
for their fellows than average or poor students. 
A comparison between the correlations with the 
intelligence and those with grade point average 
suggest that, with intelligence held constant, the 
more studious students are slightly inferior in 
social acquaintanceship and slightly superior in 
popularity. 

All these trends are practically negligible and 
statistically insignificant. The most justifiable 
conciusion to draw from the data is that there is 
no appreciable relationship between scholarship 
and social adjustment. Any system of selecting 
college students for employment or other pur- 
poses which accepts high scholarship standing as 
prima facie evidence of social incompetence is 
therefore fallacious. 

C. W. YounG 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920—1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


MIAMIAN GOOD FELLOWS 


On the white linen of tables so long that per- 
sons at opposite ends would need to shout at each 
other are strewn roses, lilies, larkspur, carnations 
and orange blossoms on a ribbon of green vines. 
Great vases full of blossoms stand between fre- 
quent candles, tall, slim and bright-colored. A 
band of high-school musicians, “Buddy’s Seren- 
High-school boys 
ind girls, all in white, are toting candied yams, 


aders,” are on a platform. 
broiled chicken, grapefruit, hot biscuit, coffee, 
wes, cakes and green mints to hundreds of men 
and women wearing fantastic paper caps, blue, 
This is their first 
fellowship dinner given by the teachers of Dade 


red, yellow, green and violet. 
County, Florida. It is in their amazing Miami 
lligh School building, a palace of arches, patios, 
covered ambulatories and study rooms, the most 
beautiful and extensive school plant I have yet 
seen. 

Throughout the dinner a burnt-corked teacher 
exchanges wise eracks with an interlocutor. <A 
portable amplifier gives everybody full benefit. 
An amiable announcer tells us that Grace Moore 
loves teachers and has come to sing. A tall and 
rich-voiced Miami teacher does the part. Irene 
Bordoni, Otis Skinner, Maude Adams, Rudy 
Vallee, 
County 


appear in the persons of other Dade 
school folk. 


between educators present. 


There is a beauty contest 
It consists of libel- 
lous caricatures thrown on a screen. A chorus 
of school men and women entune a song of 


questions and answers: 


Did you ever see a teacher grow younger? 

There’s not a crinkly brow among us. 

Did you ever see any one liking teachers’ meet- 
ings? 


You can take our word, we do. 


and so on. 

This was the finale of Fellowship Day as con- 
ceived by Mrs. Katherine Palmer and her com- 
mittee, the Misses Jane Warters, Nina McAdam, 
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Nina Drew and Mesdames Era Furr and Ethel 
Evans. They set out to relieve principals, su- 
pervisors and County Superintendent Charles 
Fisher of work and worry. These “higher ups” 
were there, proud as peacocks at being connected 
with an association that puts on an institute un- 
aided. 

Weeks ago the committee sent to all teachers 
an inquiry, “What do you want discussed? Who 
will be a good diseussion leader for each sub- 
ject?” 
sent out a list of topics resulting from the vote 


On tabulating the replies the committee 


and asked each respondent to note intended at- 


tendance at the discussion of what theme. The 
answers determined the choice of a room of 
proper size for each section meeting. The 


elected chairmen were assembled for conference 
on how to make their meetings snappy, how to 
be sure of wide participation, how to keep dis- 
cussions on the track, how to mitigate the long 
and too frequent speakers, how to get some sort 
of summation. Out went the complete program 
of this session of a teachers’ university, twenty- 
two seminars concerned with twenty-two fields of 
publie school activities. The session lasted from 
two o’clock to half past three. The two sections 
I heard, no doubt fair samples of all, were lively 
and profitable affairs of the first order. 

We all got together in the beautiful corridors 
enjoying conversation, pineapple drink and 
cakes. 

At four o’clock we went into an auditorium to 
hear a speaker to whom this same committee had 
prescribed his subject: “The Teacher as Good 
Fellow.” 

He asked “Good for what?” and, by anecdote, 
instance and application to everyday service, 
developed the idea that the “what” is getting 
pupils to succeed in those studies, skills and atti- 
tudes of which the teacher is a director. 

I have sat through 2,284 educational meetings, 
conferences and institutes, never a better one 
than this, 
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SOCIAL STUDIES BOOMING 


Proressor Routto M. Tryon, history, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, tells a correspondent of the 
Tribune that the social studies have doubled in 
American high schools during the past seven 
years. Nearly 100 per cent. of these institutions 
require a full-year course instead of half a year 
as before. American history, with emphasis 
upon political trends, is now given in the 
eleventh year of most schools; political sciences, 
in the twelfth year. In the colleges the growth 
of social studies has been continuous. “It re- 
flects the desire for understanding the present 
age, of going into the social order, and hunting 
in the background.” Ancient and English his- 
tory has dropped; medieval history holds its 
own; American history enrolls 40 per cent. more 
than seven years ago. 

Where 351 courses in Latin had been taken 
by every one hundred graduates in 1900, only 
23 such courses are now recorded for each one 
hundred graduates. Greek has dropped from 
195 courses to 12. Mathematics has dropped 
from 253 to 131; German, 306 down to 65; 
French, 283 down to 116. Psychology has gone 
up from 114 to 143. English is up from 515 
to 610. 

“Education” has made a great leap from 45 
courses per hundred graduates in 1900 to 432 
in 1930. Economics, political sciences, sociology 
and art, show a notable growth. 


THE OBSOLETE HIGH SCHOOL 

A debilitating weakness of secondary educa- 
tion is the ignorance and indifference of its 
teachers in the matter of what the high school 
is for. The older theory of education as a privi- 
lege for only the fittest, the élite idea, hangs on. 
As everybody is taxed to support the high school 
all the children are entitled to be served by it 
when they reach fourteen years. It must be a 
service, not a sieve. Teachers have dabbled in 
curriculum revision but with little regard for the 
vast social and economic changes that have come 
in thirty years. The high-school studies need 
inspection with the view of throwing out those 
that fail to challenge the interest and efforts of 
large numbers of students and that can not be 
adjusted to boys and girls of differing abilities. 
A judgment needs to be made for each study 
as to whether it is high service to the community 
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or a tradition or a vested interest. The high 
school is clogged with college preparatory husks 
of bygone days. Emphasis on scholarship marks 
should be supplanted by appraisals of school 
citizenship with special attention to the duty of 
a high-school student and graduate in relation 
to democracy in his community. Citizens in a 
cooperative republic need qualities not required 
in other forms of society. The claim that high 
school will increase the graduate’s earning power 
is a cheap and, now, to thousands of youngsters, 
a bitter promise. Emphasis should be put upon 
the educated man’s value to his community, 
upon civic duty and personal realization of the 
fulness of life through participation in the work 
of the world, through musie, arts and culture. 

Dean James Edmonson, of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, proposes a re- 
making of high schools with these reforms in 
mind. He would also break down the mechan- 
ical marking, grading and classifying of pupils 
—a device that parallels nothing in the nature 
of boys and girls. 

Michigan is a good place for such a reform. 
Colorado’s George Willard Frasier found Mich- 
igan’s high schools stripped of their most valu- 
able studies so as to retain the nearly useless 
mathematics and languages required for en- 
trance tothe state university. 

SPEED RECORD 

The officers of the Department of Superinten- 
dence exhibit a promptness not yet characteristic 
of the educational profession in general. The 
official proceedings of the department’s conven- 
tion in St. Louis, closing February 27, reached 
the members on April 2. Addresses of the gen- 
eral sessions appear in full. Roy Hatch’s dem- 
onstration with a class of St. Louis high-school 
seniors in problems of democracy was recorded 
by a stenographer and is here in its entirety, 
as is Louis Benezet’s evaluation of it and Rabbi 
Silver’s comments. Another lively extract is the 
floor’s discussion of Will Durant’s address, “The 
Crisis in American Civilization.’ The multi- 
tudinous section meetings with their hundreds 
of contributors, the most democratic and the 
liveliest feature the department has ever en- 
joyed, would have made a volume six times as 
large as these present proceedings. Some phi- 
lanthropist would be necessary to furnish the 
cost of printing such material. From the section 
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meetings I attended, I think such an expenditure 
would be well worth the cost. Secretary Shank- 
land’s minutes of the St. Louis convention are 
in the volume and contain the matter of pro- 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

Conflicting Ideals and School. In the Deela- 
ration of ’76, representatives of the people ex- 
pressed a current belief that men are created 
equal and endowed with a right of liberty. 
(iovernment is for securing this God-given heri- 
tage. Our history has been a conflict between 
these two ideals, liberty and equality. This is 
the thesis of a brilliant series of essays by the 
dean of Teachers College, Columbia.' All were 
for liberty. Hamilton, John Adams and a large 
number of the Federalists were lukewarm for 
equality and often against it. Both groups, the 
liberty apostles and the liberty and equality 
advocates, considered public education the means 
of giving the country full measure of the prom- 
ised blessings. 

How does it happen that in 1787 the Constitu- 
tion, drawn up by statesmen convinced that the 
hope of the country lay in universal education, 
says nothing about it? Dr. Russell has searched 
the Madison journal. On August 18, 1787, the 
convention had agreed on fifteen powers of Con- 
Madison rose and moved nine additional 
ones, Pinekney suggested eleven more. These 
went to the committee for discussion. Four of 
these twenty powers were specifically mentioned 
in the committee’s report. Among the other six- 
teen were: to establish a university, to encourage 
the advancement of useful knowledge, to estab- 
lish seminaries for the promotion of literature 
and the arts and sciences. The committee recom- 
mended for inelusion in the Constitution “and to 
provide as may become necessary for the general 
interests and welfare of the United States in 
such manner as shall not interfere with the 
covernments of individual states for which in- 
dividual authority may be competent.” This 
was submitted to cover the sixteen suggestions 
of Madison and Pinckney which are not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the Constitution. Either the 


Press. 


1 William F. Russell, ‘‘Liberty vs. Equality.’’ 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 173 pp. 
$2.00. 
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posed amendments to the eonstitution given 
along with the present document in parallel 
columns. The volume is indexed and costs, to 
non-members, $1.00 per copy. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


convention in hitting upon the “general welfare” 
clause was trying to cover the miscellaneous 
problems or else, rather than force the issue of 
Federal support of public education, deliber- 
ately left the gate open. Pinckney had proposed 
the university and the motion was lost, Gouver- 
neur Morris saying, “this is not necessary.” 
Madison’s journal indicates that this means that 
the matter was already implied in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Dr. Russell’s discussion takes up liberty and 
equality in the Power Age; liberty and learning; 
laissez-faire and education; idleness—a problem 
and an opportunity; liberty, equality and na- 
tional education; the world of thought. The 
conflict between liberty and equality, says Dr. 
Russell, must be recognized and a compromise 
effected. 

“If John Ball, or Jean Jacques Rousseau or 
Karl Marx or other advocates of equality had 
had full power, it is possible that we should 
have had bath tubs in more of the remaining 90 
per cent. of farm homes, 80 per cent. of village 
homes and 35 per cent. of town homes; but we 
should probably have had orders from Wash- 
ington as to when to take the baths. If Voltaire 
or Mirabeau or Hamilton or John Adams had 
had full sway, we should probably have had 
lords, dukes and barons, college preparatory 
schools for the few and the rest of the pupils 
in the CCC Camps. It requires a constant con- 
flict of the two to reach the golden mean.” 

“Our only hope is full, free, frank, open dis- 
cussion from all sides, open propaganda, open 
influence upon the press, upon publie opinion, 
upon our congress and legislators, and upon our 
governors and President. Whoever thinks, let 
him speak. Whoever would muzzle another let 
him stay his hand. Bring on the opposition. 
Let it be heard.” 

The leaders are none too certain of their solu- 
tions, says the author, but the people know far 


less. Thus, at the moment with us, the wise or 
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semiwise are leading the ignorant; and if this 
condition continues, it is almost certain to de- 
generate into tyranny. The problem is obvious. 

If Americans love their liberty and at the 
same time wish to secure equality, if they wish 
to avoid servitude in the future and at the same 
time remember the forgotten man, it is impera- 
tive that the knowledge of the people begins 
as soon as possible to approximate the knowl- 
edge of the leaders, that the people come to 
know the problems which their leaders are at- 
tempting to solve, that they know sufficiently 
well to enable them to cooperate with a will 
rather than to yield obedience which must be 
blind and sullen because it is forced. 

Dr. Russell goes extensively into the problem 
of Federal support of schools. Opponents of 
it bear hard on the omission of education from 
the functions of Congress mentioned in the Con- 
stitution. To them the general-welfare clause, 
in spite of the understanding of its composers, 
does not warrant Congressional help to eduea- 
tion. Liberty would be endangered if the Fed- 
eral government furnished financial aid to loeal 
“He who tales the pay shall 
have the say.” Dean Russell sees the possi- 
bility of more equality of opportunity by Fed- 
eral grants to help pay costs of schools. Pre- 
serve liberty by leaving to the states their pres- 
ent power of deciding what shall be taught. 
There is nothing especially difficult about it. 
It reverses the French system in which the ecen- 
tral power controls the teaching while the locali- 
ties furnish the money. 

This is a moving work. Dean Russell writes 
with satisfying animation, often rising to un- 
forced eloquence. His interpretation of the 
original and revered principles for education in 
a republic is solid and substantiated by apt 


school systems. 


quotation. It is a great book. 

In general it may be 
stated, without further attempt at proof, that 
the basic feature of the new economic system 
that must be built is the provision in ample 
quantities to all the population of the basic 
material needs, food, clothing, shelter and 
present-day necessities and reasonable luxuries, 
as a community responsibility, similar to the 
provision of a postal service, water, police and 
fire protection, education, parks and national 
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defense; and that this involves the public owner. 
ship of the basic means of production and dis. 
tribution, and a controlled monetary mechanism, 
This will make possible as high a degree of jn. 
telligent planning in the utilization of resources 
and productive capacity as desired. So does 
Alfred Bingham,? who has talked with dictators 
and studied their government on the spot, open 
his book on the revolt on the middle elasses. [y 
his observant five chapters on the rise of the 
middle class, my guess is that most of his readers 
have an experience very much like looking into 
a mirror. Mr. Bingham discusses the historic 
march of the working class and its nature to- 
day. He surveys the American labor movement, 
defines who the middle classes are, and discusses 
their dominance, psychology and their stake in 
capitalism. Fascism gets six animated chapters 
as a program for America. The author tells 
what to shoot at, how to shoot, and what a new 
party needs. One of the most marked character- 
isties of the middle-classes is their craving for 
security. In the long run their security can 
only be assured by an intelligent planned econ- 
omy, in place of the anarehy of capitalism. But 
in the short run, their security seems imperiled 
by any change, and they will be conservative so 
long as there is a remnant of stability left 
around them. Break down that stability, and 
violent reactions are likely to follow which may 
or may not be conservative. There is a sharp 
analysis of the great American sucker multitude. 
A little bread, a few crusts, seem all that is 
necessary to keep us content. The great recre- 
ational organizations are important. When a 
worker receives a wage cut, in the shape of re- 
duced pay or an increase in food prices, fol- 
lowed immediately by a company picnie, or even 
a week’s excursion to the mountains, he is more 
than likely to feel satisfied with the beneficence 
of the régime. The Marxist may insist that the 
wage-cut is what really counts, but the Marxist 
by this time has to do his insisting by himself 
or in exile; and the worker, left to his own 
thoughts and the thoughts that are given him to 
think by the powers that be, tightens his belt 
and believes the régime is devoted to his welfare 
and enjoyment. It is a mistake to minimize the 
activities of the Fascist recreational organiza- 


2 Alfred M. Bingham, ‘‘Insurgent America.’’ 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 253 pp. $2.50. 
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tions, the holidays and excursions, the theater 
parties, the sports and athletics and games, the 
club rooms with their libraries and concerts and 
dances and musie lessons and adult education 
classes, the skiing trips to the Alps, the boat 
trips out to sea, the revival of old customs and 
costumes and local festivals, which are being 
promoted by the Dopolavoro and the Kraft 
Durch Freude. They are partly subsidized by 
the régime, but largely financed out of small 
annual dues paid by the members. They are 
closely connected with the party organization, 
and their benefits are likely to accrue only to 
vood Faseists. Their importance is immense. 
Imagine all the facilities of the Y. M. C. A., 
Boys’ Clubs, sport elubs and company-spon- 
sored recreation in a city like New York unified 
and expanded under the control of Tammany 
Hall! 

To compare a Fascist party in power with 
Tammany Hall is not far wrong—a great Tam- 
many Hall whieh controls every job and fat 
contract, and is able to turn on any emotional 
tune at will to keep its power. Graft seems to 
be one of the major activities of the Fascist 
Party in Italy. In Germany such an episode 
as the June 30th assassinations to curb a great 
internal intrigue is an even more ghastly symp- 
tom of corruption within. 

As to the radieals, Mr. Bingham thinks the 
current radieal position is almost wholly de- 
featist. It realizes more and more clearly the 
inexorable advance of Fascism as capitalism 
nears its end; it refuses to meet the advance 
except in traditional head-on collision, which it 
should know will be fatal to it. 

The tone of the book is nowhere despairing. 
The most we can do is to learn from the mis- 
takes of the past, and highly resolve not to re- 
them. In particular the stupidities and 
brutalities that go to make up Fascism need not 
be repeated, if we can learn its lessons aright. 
And the fact that Fascism may perhaps be able 
to blunder past chaos and collapse and regres- 
sion to a social order that is desirable should 
surely not lessen our resolve to take a more di- 
rect path. The decisive steps, which will deter- 
iiine which way is chosen as the crisis nears, 
may be taken in the very near future. Prob- 
ably the years 1935 to 1940 will seal America’s 
fate, and therewith perhaps the fate of western 
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civilization. Faced with this problem—which 
most intelligent people sense, though they fear 
to bring it out into the open—the proper atti- 
tude obviously is neither one of panic nor of a 
fatalistie cynicism, but an honest scientific ap- 
praisal of the facts, needs and possibilities, and 
a determination to apply the necessary tech- 
niques to bring about the desired social change. 
There is not a dull page in the volume and all 
of it seems to me directly appertaining to school- 
masters and teachers. The’author’s own mod- 
erate appraisal of his work is this: “The ten- 
tative nature of the conclusions reached here 
should be obvious. But it is hoped that a fresh 
application of the scientific method to the prob- 
lem of social change will be stimulated by this 
study, and that it will thus be fruitful in bring- 
ing nearer a solution of the present crisis in 
human affairs. The goal is not merely the at- 
tainment of material security and plenty, but a 
chanee for the human spirit to attain its full 
stature. And such a goal calls for the best man 
has, in courage and intelligence and humanity.” 


That Nuisance, War. With devastating logic 
and untiring force, writer Milne® strips war of 
all its alleged reasons for being. E. P. Dutton 
and Company have just brought out a new and 
popular edition of this brilliant work. 

Every page is worth quoting. 

Samples: “Actually politicians hardly realize 
No doubt fighting 
No doubt reading 


war in terms of death at all. 
a war means killing people. 
a book means turning the pages. But nobody 
thinks of reading as finger-exercise. If the war- 
maker could be made to think of war as mean- 
ing inevitably his own death, then he might be 
able to think of war as meaning ten million 
deaths.” 

“By all means let the proud and intelligent 
man of war court death, embrace death, expire 
beautifully in the arms of death. But he has 
no right whatever to prescribe death for others.” 

“Tt is an interesting, if obvious, fact that no- 
body who talks bravely about war has ever been 
killed in war. Every word which has been 
uttered about the pleasantness of dying for one’s 
country, every airy reference to death as a thing 
of minor importance, has been spoken by some- 


3A. A. Milne, ‘‘Peace with Honour.’’ E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., New York. 232 pp. 
$1.00. 
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body who has not experienced death, but who 
could experience it at any moment if he really 
wished.” 

“Tt is interesting, if hardly surprising, to find 
that just as the war-makers, who condemn mil- 
lions to death, are the very people who will not 
themselves be facing death, so are they just the 
people to whom war is not an interruption of 
their ordinary life. Who are the men respon- 
sible for war? Obviously not poets and paint- 
ers, and butchers and bakers, and farmers and 
doctors and candlestick makers. However we 
divide the credit, we can say that those respon- 
sible for it must necessarily be found among 
politicians, soldiers and sailors of high rank, 
financiers, armament kings and newspaper pro- 
prietors, editors and leader-writers. And what 
happens when war breaks out? All these people 
merely intensify their previous activities. Not 
one of them interrupts his work at his country’s 
call.” 

This is a book so clear, so incisive, so ¢on- 
cerned with imminent matters, that its use as a 
text in high school or college is practical and 
highly important. 


A Studebaker Summary. The Federal Com- 
missioner of Education and an assistant admin- 
istrator* have prepared a pamphlet on public- 
affairs forums. They consider: What do we 
want? Education for Democracy, not Aca- 
demic; Pressure Groups: Push and Pull; Other 
Agencies Influencing Publie Opinions; the Des 
Moines Experiment, an especially valuable de- 
tailed account with full directions. There are 
discussed types of forums, successful ones in 
various cities, plans for good management, 
stimulating study, 
reading, the panel method, promotion of adult 
civie education, how to surmount obstacles and 


cranks and_ time-wasters, 


financing. 


Selected Lippmanns. Economist Nevins® has 
selected and linked together and supplied with 
an index the most timely and pertinent essays 
of Walter Lippmann bearing upon more than 
two years of recent history. All the significant 

4J. W. Studebaker, C. 8. Williams, ‘‘ Education 
for Democracy.’’ Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 74 pp. 10 cents. 

5 Walter Lippmann, edited by Allan Nevins, ‘‘In- 


terpretations.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 399 pp. $2.50. 
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issues still before the country are covered. Be. 
ginning with the days preceding the inaugura- 
tion of the present occupant of the White House, 
the economic and political changes occurring are 
narrated. International affairs receive carefy] 
consideration. The extracts are rarely more 
than two pages long. The author has the talent 
of presenting technical subjects without weari- 
ness to the reader. 


Manual of the Machine Age. It takes a pecu- 
liar talent to make technology intelligent and in- 
teresting to the readers. Mr. Leonard® has it 
and, besides, the art of allurement into discus- 
sions of power, energy, prime-movers, distribu- 
tion, monopolies, metals, machines, mass produe- 
tion, communication, the offers of applied sci- 
ence, transportation, science and the price of the 
future. The philosophy and social aspects of 
the author’s discussions are notable. He is not 
so ready as many physicists to pooh-pooh the 
possibility of getting power from the energy 
of the atom. At present the whole science of 
higher physies is in a state of complete and un- 
precedented confusion. Nearly every important 
point is controversial. Nearly every funda- 
mental law is disputed by competent authorities. 
There is no boundary between physics and 
mathematics and hardly any between mathe- 
maties and philosophy. “Certain physicists 
have begun to preach lush religious mysticism 
from the austere pulpits of their laboratories. 
Frightened by their own confusion, they whisper 
desperately that perhaps free will is functioning 
somewhere deep in space—or even that the ma- 
terial world is governed by the whims of a God 
or Demon.” 

At present many of the most valuable indus- 
trial developments are being held up by selfish 
monopolies of various types. Aluminum and 
magnesium are simple cases. Both cost much 
more than they should, and their expensiveness 
hampers the engineers in many different fields. 
It would be interesting to estimate what part of 
all human effort is wasted in learning the art 
of large-scale murder and in manufacturing the 
proper instruments, but the figures are not avail- 
able. “They are certainiy large, and every man- 
hour spent on drilling, maneuvering, and making 

6 Jonathan Norton Leonard, ‘‘Tools of To- 
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weapons is a clear loss to society. For all the 
good it does us we might as well pay twenty 
million men for making gumdrops and dumping 
them into the sea.” 

With frequent iterations Observer Leonard 
notes the obstacles to the general use of mechan- 
ical inventions. We must solve the economic, 
social and political problems which confront the 
world. We must see that labor unions do not 
force the leaders of obsolete equipment to “make 
work”; we must see that financiers do not do the 
same thing “to protect investments.” We must 
distribute the output of machines to the best 
common use. We must learn to divide human 
leisure more evenly so that the population will 
not consist of unemployed with too much of it 
and employed with too little. 


Far Along in the Good Life. Living, as we 
of this neighborhood do, close to the wharves, 
we have many acquaintances who visit foreign 
parts. Poor beds, untasty food and stupid 
plumbing keep many away from England. Hit- 
ler and Mussolini are repellent of tourists. 
But Scandinavia seems a magnet for those of 
this neighborhood who have the price of a 
steamer ticket. On their return these good neigh- 
bors give us a wanderlust translated into the 
Scandinavian. This book’ takes up the begin- 
ning of cooperation and what it has achieved, 
how international monopolies were broken and 
low-cost housing secured. There are chapters 
on the state in industry and as a monopolist, 
on a national power-system, a liquor control that 
works, Denmark’s organization of the farm, re- 
covery, direction for the future. 

For a long time, the countries of Scandinavia 
have been living under a system that probably 
more than any other gives a man life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Sweden has muzzled 
the rapacity of big business and provides excel- 
lent products at non-profit prices. Utility rates 
are the lowest in Europe. Mr. Childs shows 
how a people ean solve their economic problems 
as well by an exercise of common sense and 
reason as by revolt and terror. 


Safety March. Automobile instruction for 
every junior and senior high school pupil is 


7 Marquis W. Childs, ‘‘Sweden, The Middle 
Way.’’ Yale University Press, New Haven. 171 
pp. $2.50. 
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coming. Detroit schools have gone into it on an 
extensive seale. Indiana is requiring a stiff 
course. State College, Pennsylvania, holds, as 
its Professor Neyhart puts it, that the automo- 
bile menace will never be conquered until every 
person permitted to take a wheel has had a train- 
ing as thorough as that of the airplane pilot. 
In his town the high-school pupils are taken out, 
four at a time, and are shifted from observing 
to driving under expert instruction until each 
has had a total of eight hours at the wheel and 
twenty-four hours of concentrated observing. 
Up to date, out of the 87 youngsters averaging 
20,000 miles each, not one has had so much as 
a seratched fender. 

Delaware has been given eight Pontiac cars; 
Bergen County, New Jersey, a Ford and an 
instructor. Indiana State Department of Edu- 
eation will require every high-school graduate 
to have had twenty hours of automobile driving 
under instruction. Frank Kemel, Northwestern 
University, is going from city to city directing 
classes of traffic policemen. Purdue University 
has put him at the head of its Institute of 
Safety. In Kemel’s own town, Evansville, the 
accident record was reduced in 1935 from 23.5 
per hundred thousand inhabitants to 2.3. Ina 
competition between large cities for the greatest 
improvement in automotive safety, Milwaukee 
ranked first; New York, second; Chicago, third. 

This leads me to eall attention to an auto- 
mobile safety text published for high schools.* 

This is a non-profit enterprise, a book not only 
accurate and scientific but notably human and 
interesting. With simple and striking diagrams, 
with educative pictures, with an authoritative 
application of experimental psychology, these 
specialists in different fields have contributed 
essential principles. The educational collabo- 
rators have put the material into simple and 
vital words suited to the understanding of chil- 
dren from ten years of age upwards. 

Progressing from the essential parts of an 
automobile and the understanding of its pro- 
pulsion, the lessons proceed through the art of 
driving, the psychology and attitudes of the 
driver, highways, codes of the road, driving in 

8 Albert W. Whitney, editor, ‘‘Man and The 
Motor Car.’’ National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, One Park Avenue, New York. 
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different situations, maintenance, accidents, the 
pedestrian, damage costs, and so on. 

William Wattenberg, J. W. A. Brown, Robert 
Monaghan and Garnett Goesle, a combination of 
automotive experts, author and illustrator, did 
the foundation work of the project under Pro- 
fessor Whitney’s direction. Professors Hanna, 
Judd, Harold Rugg, State Superintendent 
Agnes Samuelson, Schoolmasters Beatty and 
McAndrew, and traffic authorities, McClintock, 
Veal and Wellington, served as advisers. The 
result is an attractive and efficient text. 

In case of orders for 5,000 or more a special 
edition will be run off with an imprint showing 
the book to be published for the schools of the 
city ordering the issue. 

Superintendent Butler, of the schools of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, has led off with five 


classes using the book as a regular text. 


ARTS 


Draw What You Like Best. A decidedly 
handy and helpful book for the classroom is 
Joseph O’Hare’s® crisp and handsome set of 
elementary before the 
teacher and children many problems in draw- 
ing and picture study. It has a systematic 
development in outline and gradual steps to 
good technique, sound composition and values 
in light and dark. “You must not become dis- 
couraged,” says the author. “Try to learn the 
things you like best and draw them first.” 

Bound in the new ring style, so that the pages 
always lie flat, the book is printed on particu- 
larly heavy paper. It proceeds from the sim- 
plest representation of birds, fish, butterflies, 
eats, dogs and squirrels, to faces, expressions 
There are flowers, tree-forms, 
houses, simple landseapes and a list of art edu- 


drawings. It places 


and full figure. 


cation books. 


Junior-High-School Music. Many of us in 
this part of the world know of and admire the 
teaching of a bright woman, Lilla Pitts, who 
looks out for the musie in the junior high schools 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey, and does missionary 
work by imparting her enthusiasm to students 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. For ten years or so Miss Pitts has been 
Francis O’Hare, ‘‘A Dictionary of 
’’? Bridgman Publishers, Ine., 
64 pp. $1.50. 
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building up an integrated course in music. Now 
she gives the whole thing in minute detail.?° 

Author Pitts gives you the main and supple. 
mentary aims of the teaching of musie, suggests 
how to realize them, elaborates a unit plan and 
works out full and suggestive procedures for the 
three junior high school grades. The lists of 
songs and compositions suited for each step are 
abundant. The directions where these songs may 
be had are adequate. The book is a day-by-day 
manual for the music teacher’s use. As the 
scheme has been in successful operation for 
some years and brought universal acclaim, the 
possession of its essentials in book form is a 
boon to the music teacher. 


Beautiful Bird Book. Five artists“ have 
illustrated in exact colors ninety plates of bird 
portraits by Thomas S. Roberts, to which is 
added one plate by the late Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. Each plate indicates the scale of the 
drawing and the names of all the birds repre- 
sented in the picture. The book is in the new 
ring-binding which allows it to lie flat at every 
opening. The official English names of the birds 
are used, supplemented in many cases with the 
local or popular names. There are fourteen 
pages of alphabetical lists showing on what 
plate each bird can be found. 


Portraits of Trees. Frank Rines?? is instruc- 
tor in drawing at the Cambridge School of 
Architecture and Drawing. He is also on the 
faculty of the Massachusetts School of Art. In 
a notably beautiful book, he treats of the prin- 
ciples of drawing trees, illustrating his points 
with simple diagrams, warning against common 
mistakes in the representation of ramage, foli- 
age, design, pattern and composition. He en- 
larges upon the use of media. Page after page 
of beautiful reproductions of elms, oaks, pop- 
lars, maples, locusts, willows, apple trees, 
birches, beeches, pines and arboreal scenes make 
the volume a beautiful manual for school and 

10 Lilla Belle Pitts, ‘‘Musie Integration in the 
Junior High School.’’ C, C. Birchard and Com- 
pany, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 266 pp. 
“ee Thomas 8. Roberts, ‘‘Two Hundred Ninety 
Five American Birds.’’ University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis. 102 pp. $2.00. 

12 Frank M. Rines, ‘‘ Design and Construction in 


Tree Drawing.’’ Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, 
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college art classes. There are over fifty draw- 
ings and sketches the majority of which are full- 
page illustrations. 

Professor Rines is also responsible for a nifty 
little book.4% In a series of full-page plates, 
the purposes and methods of pencil drawing are 
explained and illustrated. The book is intended 
for junior and senior high school students. The 
author suggests added lessons in which photo- 
graphs clipped from magazines or taken with 
the student’s own camera should be reproduced 
in pencil. It must be borne in mind that one 
ought not to draw all that the camera or eye 
sees. Simplification is the key-note of successful 
drawing. The Rines illustrations amply illus- 
trate this point. 


GUIDANCE AND VOCATION 

Making Art Education Practical. Dr. Thomp- 
son'* has done a valuable service to the teacher 
of apphed art. Too often have those respon- 
-ible for art schools showed little interest in the 
fate of former students. Insufficient effort to 
obtain practical eriticism from employers of art- 
workers has been common. Dr. Thompson has 
gone into this matter with a thoroughness and 
practicality that is of a high value. She finds 
lack of training in fundamentals, lack of the 
proper approach in teaching, poor instruction 
for business practice and conditions, lack of true 
artistry, lack of basie techniques, too little cre- 
ative work, all to be a common criticism of grad- 
uates and employers. There is, she finds, too 
vreat a gap existing between the school and 
ndustry. Of eourse many students expect too 
much of the school. The art school can not 
undertake instant success any more than can a 
medical or law school, nor must the employer ex- 
pect too much of the school and the youthful 
vraduates. He is apt to compare with old ex- 
perienced workers the young addition to his 
staff. With these doubts in mind, Dr. Thomp- 
son weighs and organizes various suggestions 
for the betterment of the schools and submits 
a tentative scheme of educational value in ac- 
cordance with the ideas assembled by the survey. 
The book is essential for every school and 
teacher undertaking instruction in applied arts. 

13 Frank M. Rines, ‘‘ Pencil Sketches.’’ Bridg- 
man Publishers, Pelham, New York. 15 pp. $1.00. 


14 Eleanor Shepherd Thompson, ‘‘ Training Girls 
for Art Vocations.’’ Clarke, Irwin and Company, 
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Office Helper. The John C. Winston Com- 
pany issues a new guide for the typist, business 
correspondent and office assistant.1° It ineludes 
the Lewis-Singer simplified dictionary, defining 
words in simple every-day language, preceded 
by a chapter on “How Our Language Has 
Grown.” A timely chapter contains many valu- 
able hints on what makes a good secretary. 
There are concise rules for composition, punc- 
tuation, grammar, diction, spelling, abbrevia- 
tions and filing. There are directions for the 
preparation and proof-reading of manuscripts, 
a summary of the laws of copyright, trade marks 
and patents. The secretary is aided in preparing 
itineraries for business travelers. Forms of 
business writing are given, including telegram, 
cable and radio messages, reports, briefs and 
The die- 
tionary includes mythological names, foreign 


legal forms, resolutions and minutes. 


words, names of persons and places and a sepa- 
rate glossary of business terms. There are 
hundreds of pictures, many in color. The book 
is equipped with location tabs incised into the 
edges of the leaves and has a full index of the 
business points in the manual. 


Where Can the Graduate Work? The Crowell 
Company presents sympathetic and profitable 
advice for those seeking work.’® It is an ap- 
pealing discussion of job hunting and what to 
do if the expected employment fails. A wide 
range of occupations is included. The author 
constantly keeps her feet on the ground, making 
her suggestions practical. ‘ 


HISTORY 

Civilization and Christianity. Here is a snug 
and attractive little volume!’ in which a writer 
who knows history tells the ordinary student 
much of the society in which the early church 
found itself. He treats in an interesting fashion 
the ideas, hopes and traditions with which men 
in those days lived. He deseribes the political 
conditions which had made the Roman Empire 


15 Thomas Kite Brown, W. J. Pilo, Violet Bender, 
William D. Lewis, Edgar A. Singer, ‘‘The Secre- 
tary’s Desk Book.’’ John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. 940 pp. $3.50. 

16 Flora E. Breck, ‘‘Jobs for the Perplexed.’’ 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 155 pp. 
$1.00. 

17 T. R. Glover, ‘‘The World of the New Testa- 


Ltd., Toronto. 137 pp. Cloth, $1.23; paper, 70 ment.’’ Cambridge University Press, The Mac- 
cents. millan Company, New York. 191 pp. $1.50. 
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and was sustaining it. He paints the every-day 
life of the ordinary people in state and home. 

What in the Christian religion is responsible 
for its spread and continuance? What was the 
Greek influence? How did it affect the Christian 
writers? What was the Roman power, the Jew- 
ish influence? What were the thoughts of the 
leaders and the common people during the rise 
of Christianity? 

These questions are answered with copious 
references to authorities of the time. The whole 
story is full of fascination. 


Europe up to Now. Historian Hayes'* begins 
his second volume of European history by 
plunging at once into the industrial revolution. 
He treats its basis, nature, spread and results. 
Romanticism, realism and nationalism follow. 
The advent of political democracy, its effect 
upon art, religion and life, precedes a brilliant 
aceount of an embattled and nationalist world. 

Dr. Hayes is clean-cut in his analyses, strong 
in comparisons, cosmopolitan in treatment of 
specific movements in science, invention, eco- 
nomies, art and culture. He has the panoramic 
view. His detailed survey of the aftermath of 
the world war is extended and illuminative. His 
style is never involved. Everywhere he is con- 
scious of what the general reader wants. 

The old-fashioned device of marginal topies 
is generously and skilfully used. The index is 
gratifyingly complete. This makes the book 
especially valuable for quick reference. This 
is a superb piece of work. 


Activities History-Text. The MeGraw-Hill 
Book Company now issues the Coyle-Evans 
civic-history in one volume.'® This book is the 
result of experiment with new materials and 
progressive methods in teaching the social stud- 
ies. It puts the newer educational theories into 
actual classroom use. It is an activities-program 
text in American history, treated topically 
rather than chronologically, fused with geog- 
The language has been 
checked to make sure that it is within the com- 
prehension of the average student in the upper 

18 Carlton J. H. Hayes, ‘‘A Political and Cul- 
tural History of Modern Europe.’’ Vol. 2. Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1213 pp. $4.50. 

19 Lillian 8. Coyle, Walter P. Evans, ‘‘Our Amer- 


ican Heritage.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 717 pp. $1.80. 
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grades of the elementary school and in the high 
schools. Its units include how America became 
a land of opportunity, how the West was won, 
the making of American citizens, freedom, the 
world war, freedom in America to-day. It has 
maps, a glossary, book lists, the Declaration, the 
Constitution (study-notes inserted in it), index 
and a liberal amount of check tests, problems, 
questions and activities. 


BIOGRAPHY 

In Memory of Andrew Carnegie. In a hand- 
some volume”® the Carnegie Foundation prints 
the short addresses delivered at the centenary of 
the great philanthropist’s birth. The Earl of 
Elgin and Kineardine and John H. Finley spoke 
at the Dunfermline celebration. Their addresses 
are here, as are also Irvine’s, Damrosch’s, Nicho- 
las Murray Butler’s, Frederick P. Keppel’s, 
Conant’s and Mrs. Carnegie’s. 


Stirring Biography. From the University of 
Minnesota Press comes a handsome volume.”! 
The life and adventures of David Farragut, 
James Bulloch, Charles Wilkes, John Wilkin- 
son, John Roger II, Charles Reed, John Wins- 
low, James Iredell, are told with snap and 
spirit. These are sea fighters who figured in the 
American Civil War, four in the Navy of the 
North and four in the Navy for the Confeder- 
acy. Major Hill selected these eight for their 
picturesque quality and to illustrate a specific 
phase of Civil War naval history. The author 
is head of the State Teachers College, Superior, 
Wisconsin. He was seaman signaler in service 
during the world war. His chair is that of 
history. 

MIND AND PHILOSOPHY 

Common Sense and Psychology. The eminent 
James Sully, M.A., examiner for the moral sci- 
ences tripos in the University of Cambridge and 
holder of a string of similar positions, did, in 
1884, almost completely destroy any natural in- 
terest two hundred young cubs and I might have 
had in the science of mind. His fat text of 711 
pages was advertised as having special reference 
to the theory of education. It was required in 


20 Sir James Colquhoun Irvine, ‘‘ Andrew Car- 
negie Centenary.’’ Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 95 pp. Free while they last. 

21Jim Dan Hill, ‘‘Sea Dogs of the Sixties.’’ 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 265 
pp. $3.00. 
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the teachers’ course in the University of Mich- 
ivan. Of late years a stern duty has called me 
‘ read many psychologies. Forcing a feeling of 
resignation, last week, I took up the book of 
Wayland Vaughan,*? of Boston University. I 
have never read a more refreshing and satisfying 
hook. Here is the author, a modest gentleman 
who has had the same experience as I. He gently 
raps the professors who, in order to impress the 
student that psychology is something more than 
mere common sense, invent a technical termin- 
ology to describe the obvious in incomprehen- 
sible terms. They convert common sense into 
a science through the medium of premeditated 
ambiguities. Dr. Vaughan says he ean not 
promise to tell you how to make a fortune, but 
he offers to give you a new interest in human 
experience which will lend more fascination to 
the enigma that puzzles all of us—human nature. 

Ife makes good his promise. 

With an abundance of interpretive diagrams 
and pictures, with pertinent humor, with well- 
ordered selection of facts, theories and instances, 
he lays a background, orients you to the scientific 
attitude, portrays the mechanical equipment of 
mind, presents the urges, the complexes, the 
making of habits, mental conflicts, anticipation, 
memory, thinking and adjustment. 

Thinking, as Vaughan presents it, is so simply 
defined that a school supervisor can in a few 
minutes put teachers on the track of getting 
pupils into an activity which our erities continue 
to claim school pretty much neglects. To “think 
of” anything is to be aware of it. To “think 
about” it is to relate it importantly to other 
things. Putting two or more ideas together and 
drawing conclusions, that is thinking. The class- 
room provoker of thought is the question 
“Why?” to a pupil who has never heard the 
answer. Ninety-four rich pages are devoted to 
the process, with special reference to education. 
“Straight thinking is not a gift but an achieve- 
ment.” Dr. Vaughan’s book-lists are grouped 
under project headings. Experiments proposed 
for the student are numerous. 

This book links manners, morals, politics, war, 
human aspirations and civilization itself so featly 
together, it has such a way of putting interesting 
facts across, that, with no other aid, I could 

22 Wayland F. Vaughan, ‘‘ General Psychology.’’ 


Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, New 
York. 634 pp. $2.50. 
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teach a class in psychology better than did the 
revered old Dry-as-Dust who was my teacher 
in 1884. 


John Finley’s Apocalypse. The brilliant edi- 
torial writer of the New York Times is respon- 
sible for an inspiring address now brought out 
in beautiful form by the Macmillan Company.” 
The spirit of it vibrates in passages like this: 
“To be seeing the world made new every morn- 
ing, as if it were the morning of the first day, 
and then to make the most of it for the indi- 
vidual soul as if it were the last day, is the 
daily eurriculum of the mind’s desire.” 

“We should not only be enjoying this new 
universe in our maturity, but we should be edu- 
cating our children into it, that they may inherit 
the new heaven and the new earth.” 

“Under the ceaseless compulsion of the mind’s 
desire man must, both as an individual and in 
some organized way, go on and on in that search 
for the truth which lies still in the realm of mys- 
tery.” 

A beautiful painting in colors done by the 
artist-poet, Robert Burns Wilson, serves as fron- 
tispiece to the volume. 


PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 

Teacher as Gentlewoman. Small enough for 
the pocket is a comprehensive manual on gen- 
eral points for daily consideration by the 
teacher.?4 It is based on an observant experi- 
ence with good teachers and with those who 
especially need sympathetic suggestion. Control 
your hands. Don’t touch your face or your hair 
in the presence of others. If you know where 
you are going and what for, your dignity will 
take care of itself. Fairness and service shine 
through the little book. The worth and dignity 
of teaching is presented winsomely. Along with 
urge for kindness, justice, cheerfulness, alert- 
ness and prudence are sensible hints on clothes, 
cosmetics, ete. It is a seasonable picture of a 
gentlewoman, given with a quiet, sincere and 
persuasive conviction of the great worth of 


teaching. 


When the Teacher Applies for a Position. 
Ten years ago, Professor Harlan Hines, of the 


23 John Finley, ‘‘The Mystery of the Mind’s 
Desire.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
48 pp. $1.00. 

24 Sister Mary Charitas, ‘‘Lest We Forget.’’ 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. 40 pp. 25 cents. 








University of Cincinnati, wrote a useful book, 
still standard, giving hints to those seeking teach- 
ing posts. Dr. William MacDougall®® is the 
author of a new manual of similar intent. His 
experience with intending teachers, his observa- 
tion of successful and failing applicants have 
been put into a straight-talk form that is full of 
fact and practical advice. He reproduces photo- 
graphs that helped or hindered the applicants. 
He tells the effect of bare arms, untidy hair, 
bow ties, bulging shirt, handkerchief in breast 
pocket, lodge or fraternity pins, and so on. If 
I had to choose a teacher from a photograph I 
would take some of the handsome boys and 
pretty girls represented here. But Mr. Mac- 
Dougall is giving you cold facts. He knows 
what school boards and superintendents are. He 
recounts the factors that elect you or turn you 
down. He gives sample letters of application 

and of recommendation and appraises them. He 

treats of the personal interview, of positions in 

outlying territories, of placement bureaus, of the 

ethics of job hunting. This, surely, is a book for 

teacher-training institutions. Westchester and 
Montclair are using it, as is Castine, Tallahassee 
and San Jose, along with many others. 


Hail, Hutchins. The title of President Hutch- 
ins’s*® book is startling. To take liberties with a 
quotation, “a friend must bare his friend’s in- 
firmities.” This refreshing writer certainly bares 
’em. 

“All alumni are dangerous. They see their 
Alma Mater through a rosy haze that gets thicker 
with the years. They do not know what the 
college was really like. They do not want to 
know what it is like now. They want to imagine 
that it is like what they think it was like in their 
time. Therefore they oppose all change.” 
“The charge upon which Soerates was exe- 
cuted was the same that is now often hurled at 
our own educators: he was accused of corrupting 
the youth. The scholars of America are attempt- 
ing in their humble way to follow the profession 
of Socrates. Some people talk as though they 
would like to visit upon these scholars the fate 


25 William A. MacDougall, ‘‘ Technics of Teacher 
Self-Placement.’’ Holt Printing Company, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 243 pp. $2.50. 

26 Robert Maynard Hutchins, ‘‘No Friendly 
Voice.’’ University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
198 pp. $2.00. 
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which Socrates suffered. Such people should be 
reminded that the Athenians missed Socrates 
when he was gone.” 

“In inquiry into social problems professors 
have run into prejudices and fears, exactly as 
they did in studying natural science and theol. 
ogy.” 

“The three worst words in education are 
‘character, ‘personality’ and ‘facts.’ Facts are 
the core of an anti-intellectual curriculum.” 

“The normal reaction to misfortune is to 
blame somebody else for it. 
easy marks. 


Universities are 
They are tax-exempt. They do 
not reply to abuse or misrepresentation. One 
who suffers from business cares, or domestic 
worries, or political disappointment, or general 
debility can relieve his feelings with impunity 
by talking about the Reds in the universities.” 

“The high school is not preparatory to college. 
The great mass of its pupils never go there. 
The high school has had at length to work out 
its own curriculum; but one of the reasons why 
it is not a very good one is that the high school 
is still confused as to what it is about.” 

“Students who have not spent four years in 
college are likely to do better in law school than 
those who have.” 

“Our problem now is not to keep students 
out of educational institutions but to find or 
create those they can profitably go to.” 

“The example of eastern colleges is always 
offered to refute a western president who wants 
to make his university an educational institu- 
tion.” 

There are chapters on the functions of a uni- 
versity, on education as a national enterprise, 
on its future outlook, on the professions and on 
the principles of the University of Chicago. 

The founders-day address at the University 
of Virginia is a stirring appreciation of the 
educational theories of Thomas Jefferson as con- 
cerned with present-day conditions. Nothing 
in modern school talks shows more courageous 
criticism than the Stearns lecture on “The Edu- 
cational Function of New England.” 

The separation of general education and re- 
search, the needs of frequent discussion, educa- 
tional ideals, are set forth in the spirit of the 
happy warrior. The speeches are well done, 
with the simplicity that comes of long service 
and situations where one must be understood. 
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(reat Men, Great Service. President Dab- 
ney.’ educated at the University of Virginia, 
reaching in the University of North Carolina, 
serving the state in building up its resources, 
becoming president of the University of Tennes- 
sep, Assistant Seeretary of Agriculture in Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s second administration, a 
pioneer in the organization of the Southern 
Education Board and for sixteen years presi- 
dent of the University of Cincinnati, has devoted 
himself to a review of educational progress in 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and Texas. These detailed his- 
tories are preceded by a general survey of the 
development of schools throughout the entire 
Three chapters are concerned with 
Negro edueation. This is Volume I of the his- 
tory and presents events down to the close of 
the nineteenth century. Volume II will consider 
education in the South since that time. 

There is a masterly chapter on education and 
democracy, a work-out of Jefferson’s theories 
and principles. It is common to ascribe Jeffer- 
son’s edueational theories to French influences. 
He was a diligent student of the French pre- 
revolutionary educational writers, but when it 
came to the adoption of educational schemes, 
Jefferson’s detailed proposals were actually the 
bases of the French plan. To quote Gilbert 
Shinard, a recent French biographer of Jeffer- 
son, “One may state without fear of contradic- 
tion that no system so complete, so logically 
constructed and so well articulated had ever 
been proposed in any country in the world com- 
parable to that of Jefferson. The American 
plan could not have been borrowed from any 
French theorician; it is more reasonable to be- 
lieve that France owes its educational plan to 
the publieation of Jefferson’s ‘Notes on Vir- 
ginia,’ printed in Paris in French in 1786.” 

Here you have the struggles of Caldwell, 
Ruffner, Lee, Armstrong, Frisell, MelIver, 
Aycock, the Tutwilers, the Boyds, Waddell and 
s3ooker Washington. Alderman, Peabody, Me- 
Donogh, Austin, Lamar, Walter Page and many 
other wheel-horses of education are vividly por- 
traved, 


South. 


27 Charles William Dabney, ‘‘ Universal Educa- 
tion in the South.’’? University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 568 pp. $3.75. 
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Educational Perplexities of Yesterday. 
Charles Thurber, schoolmaster, editor, publisher, 
collector of educational documents, gave to Har- 
vard University a number of original manu- 
seripts hitherto unpublished. Robert Ulich,?% 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
selecting some of these letters, historically 
linked, has written a short and intensely inter- 
esting book upon these documents. He has re- 
lated them to one another and enlarged upon 
their pertinence to the educational growth of the 
world. From Pestalozzi’s letter to Plamann, 
author Ulich makes a vivid picture of the pester- 
ing which the Swiss pioneer endured. 

Froebel’s letter shows the astounding opposi- 
tion to his reforms and the Prussian State’s 
prohibition against the establishment of kinder- 
gartens. It was not until 1860 that this ban 
was lifted. The mistrust roused against Froe- 
bel’s scheme in many quarters has never been 
entirely removed. The Diesterweg letter is an- 
other disastrous episode of opposition to an 
educator whom Horace Mann knew and admired. 

Mann’s communication to Charles Brooks 
leads the editor into a lively narration of the 
attacks of the Boston schoolmasters upon the 
great apostle. Horace, speaking of the opposi- 
tion, exclaims: “I have read the production with 
astonishment and grief. It introduces my name 
more times than it contains pages, in connection 
with sentiments that I never felt, and expres- 
sions that I never uttered. It reprehends me for 
wantonly disparaging the school system and 
schools of Massachusetts, which I reverence and 
love; and it imputes to me a spirit of hostility 
towards the teachers of the City of Boston 
whom, as a class, I have always respected.” 

Henry Barnard is the last worthy reported 
in the book, in which the author pays a fine 
tribute to Charles Thurber. Excellent portraits 
adorn the volume. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

The Miracle of Reading. In her new work- 
book for children beginning to read, Dr. 
Cordts*® uses to advantage the well-known de- 
sire of parents for frequent information bearing 

28 Robert Ulich, ‘‘ A Sequence of Educational In- 
fluences.’’ Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 91 pp. $2.00. 


29 Anna Dorothea Cordts, ‘‘My Work Book.’’ 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 73 pp. 24 cents. 
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on the school progress of their children. Iowans 
are exultantly proud of the international repu- 
tation the research and invention of this reading 
expert has built up. Her continued participa- 
tion in classroom service keeps her books in the 
front rank of works that stand the practical test. 
Every page of the work-book carries at the top 
the author’s message to the teacher: the purpose 
of the lesson and what sort of guidance will turn 
the purpose into reality. Charming pictures are 
groundwork for exercise in judgment, vocabu- 
lary growth, command of ideas, interpretation 
of thought, beginnings of a dictionary habit, 
phonie elements used in mastering new words 
and for testing growth in reading. 

On occasions when I have seen children at 
work on the New Path method of learning to 
read, the contrast between it and the schemes 
common a few years ago amaze me. The find- 
ings of patient tests and experiments, including 
her own, have by this teacher-author been ap- 
plied in carefully graded exercises flavored with 
interest, fun and satisfaction to the extent that 
teaching to read has become what we oldtimers 
are justified in calling a miracle. 


HIGH SCHOOL 

Bitter Tonic. Dr. Tildsley, long-time super- 
intendent of New York City high schools, is the 
latest Inglis lecturer appearing at Harvard 
University.°° His discourse demands, for the 
immediate future, human engineers, experts in 
the field of social relations, men who are critical 
minded, gifted with the power of analysis and 
with ability to get the other person’s point of 
The education of the bright boy, a des- 
tined leader of society, must be directed to the 
development of a man of disciplined mind, flexi- 
ble, adaptable, disinterested, constructively criti- 
cal, analytical, imaginative, with the power of 
intensive work for long periods, cooperative, 
willing to subordinate his own interest to that 
of the social group. “Such men England has 
been able to produce and enroll in the nation’s 
Such men founded our nation. Few 
such men have we produced in the past fifty 
years by our system of education. By means of 
an envisioned, carefully planned education we 
must make of our young people of high mental- 

30 John L. Tildsley, ‘‘The Mounting Waste of 


the American Secondary School.’’ Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 91 pp. $1.50. 
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ity the large men and women they can become. 
They must be segregated.” 

In the elementary school, children of Joy 
learning capacity must be separated from chil. 
dren of greater ability. Each stream will haye 
its work adjusted to the capacity of the pupils 
in it. Only the upper streams are to be de. 
flected into schools labeled “high schools.” 
The lowest streams are to be deflected into con. 
tinuation schools with teachers on an elementary 
school salary. The highest 15 to 20 per cent, 
of pupils admitted to high schools are to be 
enrolled in “special honor” schools. 

An elaboration of this plan makes the Tilds- 
ley lecture decidedly interesting reading, often 
unquestionably warm. It accepts the high 
school as a unit distinetly separate from the 
preceding grades. It rejects the idea of it as an 
institution for the care of all children between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen or so, doing for 
them according to their needs and capacities. 
This conception of twenty-five responding 
superintendents, whom he calls “Modern. 
progressive,” he rejects as preventing the high 
school from being an upper school. I don’t 
quite see this. It seems to me proper enough to 
eall any institution set aside for older children 
“an upper school” or “high school” or “acad- 
emy” or “college,” and eminently proper for it 
to make its grades and standards in accordance 
with the human material it has to serve. This 
is an accepted procedure for such salvage work 
as medicine and religion. My experience with 
high-school workers has inclined me to think 
that the worship of standards of scholarship is 
comparable to making the dietary in a hospital 
a standard affair to be given even to those who 
don’t digest it. It seems to me I ean see in Dr. 
Tildsley’s brilliant address comfort to those 
teachers who long regarded high-school mortal- 
ity as a legitimate occurrence and increased it. 
In the problem of caring for what the Brooklyn 
High School teacher called the “invading 
hordes” of unacademically-minded youth, the 
solution may have to be teachers more skilful in 
improving the human material sent to them 
rather than teachers devoted to the standards of 
scholarship to which they can not bring all their 
pupils. For, with a school system which really 
does depend upon the support of a citizenry 
containing many parents of dull and lazy chil- 
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dren, with labor organizations opposed to intel- 
ligenee tests and segregation, with few commu- 
nities able to support the variety of upper 
schools required by the Tildsley scheme, there are 
too many who will regard it as an impossible 
dream of a future Utopia and an exaggerated 
praise of an over-glorified past. On the other 
hand the lecture is so definite and true as to 
serious imperfections in the school that it is a 
stirring tonie for the invalidism of present edu- 
cation and should be taken by superintendents, 
principals and teachers, bitter though the dose 


may be. 


Large High-School Problems. Professor 
sriggs’s report, consisting of the reeommenda- 
tions of himself and eleven educators, is at 
There is no “official view” of American 
education. The committee can only report a 
sampling for reflection and discussion by the 
kind of workers who are actively engaged in the 
schools. Already, beginnings have been made 
in attacking the problem of defining American 
ideals. The ten issues on which this report has 
concentrated will be recognized as of supreme 
importance. They involve high-school educa- 
tion for all or only some, holding pupils as long 
as they wish, concentrating on individual wel- 
fare or principally on that of the community, 
common curriculum or differentiated offerings, 
restriction to genera] education or inclusion of 
vocational training, primary concern with the 
value of its own courses or chief direction 
toward advanced studies, direction toward func- 
tioning in a democracy and better solving of 
political problems, organized knowledge or atti- 
tudes and ideas, adjustment to prevailing condi- 
tions or the reconstruction of society, high 
school as a phase or a closely articulated part 
of the entire educational program. 

The book abounds in striking passages, 
worthy of quotation, concerned with college 
domination, local pressures, influence of higher 
classes upon the program, academic freedom. 
“Has the teacher with ideals that run counter 
to the prevailing social ideals no right to advo- 
cate them? He certainly has—not only the 
right but, as a good citizen, the duty and the 


hand.*?! 


81 Twelve contributors, ‘‘Issues of Secondary 
Education.’’ Department of Secondary-School 
Principals, H. V. Church, Secretary, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago. 372 pp. $1.00. 
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obligation. He has no right to take advantage 
of his official position to propagandize toward 
his own peculiar ideals, either openly or surrep- 
titiously, children who are too immature and too 
uninformed with either facts or experience to 
think through social problems in all of their 
aspects and implications.” 


COLLEGE 

Men of Old Columbia. Mr. Thomas*? has 
made a long search through old archives, news- 
papers and records for information of persons 
connected with Columbia University from 1754- 
1857. The names of those who have at any 
time been undergraduates at Columbia, al- 
though not receiving degrees, are included in the 
catalogue for the first time. It lists presidents 
of the college, Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, trustees, faculties, officers 
of government administration and instruction, 
graduates in arts, medicine, science, honorary 
graduates and students who failed to complete 
a course. President Butler contributes an 
article on the first site of the college. 


ADULT EDUCATION 

What Education for Adults Needs. Espe- 
cially timely is the study Drs. Trabue and 
Dvorak** are responsible for: a penetrating in- 
quiry into the sort of training it will pay to give 
to grown-up people. Here are given the conelu- 
sions regarding workers not occupationally ad- 
justed, in what occupations these persons belong, 
causes of their unemployment, their physical 
condition and response to training, suggestions 
for occupations recommended, results of train- 
ing given in accordance with recommendations, 
confirmation of diagnoses after employment, 
ete. 


ENGLISH AND LITERATURE 
Gilbert and Sullivan for Children. Messrs. 
Reiter and Chartoc** have adapted for young 
readers the famous “Mikado.” It is put in the 


32 Milton Halsey Thomas, ‘‘Columbia University 
Officers and Alumni, 1754-1857.’’ Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 431 pp. $3.00. 

33 M, R. Trabue, Beatrice J. Dvorak, ‘‘A Study 
of the Needs of Adults for Further Training.’’ 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 25 

. 50 cents. 

34H. W. Reiter, Shepard Chartoc, ‘‘The Merry 
Gentlemen of Japan.’’ Bass Publishers, New York. 
120 pp. $1.75. 
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form of a simple story with frequent quotations 
of famous lyries. Philip Gelb supplies seven 
remarkable full-page illustrations. The book is 
beautifully bound and printed. The humor of 
Gilbert is so clean; his versification, so perfect, 
that this book should find place in the common- 
school libraries. 

New English Work-Book. Professor Bur- 
roughs,®° of the Central State Teachers College, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, offers a work-book 
to save time for the high-school student, giving 
him essentials only and reducing theory to a 
minimum. It abounds in carefully chosen illus- 
trations; it has an abundance of practice pages 
with scoring facilities. It has a key for the 
teacher’s quick checking and for supervising the 
students in checking their own work. Form, 
common errors, elements of grammar are ar- 
ranged and supplemented by abundant exer- 


cises. 


Making the School Library Function. The 
refinement of library management has made the 
service to high schools a work of intelligence and 
efficiency about which old-time graduates have 
no idea. Lueille Fargo®® has grown up in the 
midst of this development, to which she has 
made more than ordinary contribution. Miss 
Fargo’s new volume considers positions open to 
school librarians, standards, professional re- 
quirements, changing patterns, opportunities 
and professional preparation. The present con- 
ception of a school librarian gives to this posi- 
tion an importance, a requirement of informa- 
tion, tact, experience and skill, equivalent, if not 
superior, to that required for the classroom 


teacher. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Two New York lan- 
guage experts*’ offer a second-year book for 
Its purposes are to give 
compre- 


Fascinating German. 


students of German. 


enjoyment coming from fluent and 


35 Leland M. Burroughs, ‘‘Manual of Usage in 
English.’’ Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 166 
pp. 75 cents. 

36 Lucille F. Fargo, ‘‘Preparation for School- 
Library Work.’’ Columbia University Press, New 
York. 190 pp. $3.00. 

37 Jacob Greenberg, Simeon H. Klafter, ‘‘ Ele- 
ments of German, Second Year.’’ Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Garden City, New York. 340 
pp. $1.40. 
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hended reading, to acquaint the student with 
Germany and the Germans, to increase compre- 
hension of word formation. 

The essentials of first-year grammar are roe. 
viewed. Intensive, extensive, silent and supple- 
mentary reading types are emphasized. The 
selections chosen form a highly cultural volume. 
They include short and interesting sketches of 
eminent Germans and _ picturesque places, 
Words and music of famous songs are ineluded, 
New and attractive pictures are here, obtained 
from the German Tourist Information Office. 


New French Course. For a complete course 
in schools that offer but two years of French or 
for the first books for longer courses Newark 
Academy’s Roux*® by means of bright stories 
and quotations from famous authors, inter- 
spersed with grammar lessons and exercises, 
makes skilful use of the inductive method. Ar- 
ranging elemental necessities in the order of 
their need and difficulty, the author gives inter- 
esting French extracts serving as bases for the 
study of these features of the language. The 
systematic presentation of text, questionnaire, 
grammar, idioms and extracts is consistent. In 
seventeen similar arrangements the study of 
verbs is carried on. A. Gladys Peck has made 
pen drawings for the book, to which are added 
numerous photographs illustrative of French 
customs. 


MATHEMATICS 


Arithmetic for the Beginner in Business. 
Three wise men of Brooklyn*® present those 
portions of arithmetic which apply direetly to 
the work of the young entrant into business. 
The lessons spring from a consideration of a 
position to be filled and the work connected with 
it: office clerk, mail clerk, file clerk, order clerk, 
receiving clerk, stock clerk, sales clerk, shipping 
clerk, billing clerk, pay roll clerk, cashier. 
There are drills and exercises of an arithmetical! 
nature appertaining to the telephone, telegraph, 
investments, bank, travel information and busi- 
ness in general. 


Book 
The 


38 Louis A. Roux, ‘‘Cours de Francais.’’ 
I, 431 pp., $1.48; Book II, 549 pp., $1.76. 
Maemillan Company, New York. 

’® Alexander Fichhandler, Louis Slatkin, Murray 


Melzak, ‘‘Arithmetic for Business Training.’’ 
Globe Book Company, New York. 163 pp. 75 
cents. 
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oes 


JUNE 29 TO 
AUGUST 11 


atalogue on Request 


strong faculty. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 


Graduate and undergraduate courses, for men and women, in Edu- 
cation, Music Education, Commercial Teaching, Psychology, Lib- 
eral Arts, Fine Arts, Social, Natural and Physical Sciences. Rich 
program for the M.A. and the M.S. in Education. 


Exceptionally 


ADDRESS THE Director, Box 69, BENNETT HALL 











THE OBLIGATION 


OF UNIVERSITIES 
TO THE 


SOCIAL ORDER 


Addresses and Discussion at a Conference 
of Universities under the Auspices 
of New York University at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
November 15-17, 1932 


The volume of proceedings presents the 
mature opinions, judgments, and feelings of 
many representative educators present at this 
Conference, and constitutes an authoritative 
expression of the most advanced thought of 
today, balancing in a striking manner the 
conservatism of the historical outlook with a 
frank recognition of the desirability and 
inevitability of modifications to meet the re- 
quirements of unprecedented future develop- 
ments. The book is a challenge to all think- 
ing persons who have any sort of interest in 
advanced education—and who has not? 


500 Pages 2.00 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 














SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


June 22 to August 1 
Technical and _ Professional 
leading to Certificates and Degrees. 


Courses 


Home Economics 


Special and Graduate courses in Home 
Economics, Institutional Administration, 
Nutrition and Teacher Training. 


Business Administration 


Courses for Commercial Teachers and 
undergraduates in Business and Secretarial 
Studies. 


Library Science 


A course for School Librarians and 
Teachers in charge of School Libraries. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia 














A HISTORY OF 
WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
By THOMAS WOODY 


Professor, History of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
Two Volumes 
1338 pages 
Price $10.00 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


LANCASTER, PA. 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














PSYCHE’S PRIMER 


by ANNIE Winsor ALLEN 

for 25 years Head of Roger Ascham School 
A new kind of book on human nature and 
conduct. Basic psychology made vivid. 
Delightfully illustrated. 
For parents, teachers, social workers and 
psychologists. 

$1.25, 80 pages, 36 illustrations, 

hand lettered. 
Annie Winsor Allen 
9 Myrtle St., White Plains, N. Y. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


1. Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Ropert L. Kerry. Issued four times a year, 
$3.00. 

2, The Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting (1936): The Integrity of the American 
College: Addresses by Henry M. Wriston (Presidential Address); A. E. Morgan, McGill University; 
Walter A. Jessup, The Carnegie Foundation; Work and Program of the Association by Robert L. Kelly; 
The College in Social Progress from the Standpoint of the Professions: Education, Engineering, Law and 
Medicine; College Instruction in the Arts; Trends in Higher Education for Women; The Liberal College 
in the Tax-Supported University; Present Alumni Developments. Minutes, Members, Constitution. 
(Butietin, March, 1936). $1.50. 

3. College Music by Ranpatt Tuompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, $2.50. 

4. Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Epwarp Sarrorp Jones. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, $2.50. 

5. Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences by Epwarp Sarrorp Jones. An 
essential supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by the same author. Single 
copy $1.25; 10 copies $10.00. 

6. Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Freprick Larson and Arcuie M. Pater. 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, $2.00. 

7. College Instruction in Art by Arcure M. Parmer and Grace Hotton. A comprehensive survey of recent 
developments in the teaching of art in American colleges and universities. The aims, content and conduct 
of art instruction in more than six hundred institutions. Association of American Colleges. $1.00. 

8. The Alumni Go to College. Rurn E. Anperson, Editor. 100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single 
copy, 10 cents. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 








TWELFTH 
EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK 


of the International Institute 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This new issue of the Educational Yearbook of the International Institute, edited by I. L. 
Kandel, is devoted to a topic which is of immediate interest to education. It gives accounts 
of the organization and activities of teachers’ associations in eighteen countries, including 
the United States, and in the Federation Internationale and the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. It deals with the contributions of such organizations to the progress 
of education, the improvement of the status of teachers, and the participation of teachers 
in politics. An account of the conflict between teachers as a body and the government of 
France deals with an issue which is specially relevant in the present American situation. 
The volume presents material which has never been brought together before. 


630 pp.. Cloth, $3.70. 
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